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Our earth - ly rul-ers fal - ter, Our peo - pie drift and 
From all the eas - y_ speech - es That cor- fort cru - el 
Bind all our lives to - geth - er, Smite us and save us 
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Take not thy thun-der from us, But take a- way our pride. 
From sleep and from dam-na - tion, De-liv- er us, good Lord. Some 
Lift up - liv-ing na- tion, A sin-glesword to thee. A-men. 
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From a Philadelphia Church: “It is the hymnal most acceptable for the church which recog- future 
nizes its obligations to help make a better world. It does not contain a lot of the old, selfish hymns, | 
although it does contain the best hymns inherited from the past, and it adds those which express 
the social aspirations of the twentieth century Christian.” 
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EDITORIAL 


HE PACIFIC GARDEN MISSION of Chicago is 
celebrating a half-century of life. Greetings and trib- 

utes have come from all over the world to this famous 

place in which so many derelict men have been transformed. 
Some of the best known of the mission’s converts, notably 
Mel Trotter and Billy Sun- 

Chicago’s Famous Rescue day, have been taking a 
Mission Celebrates prominent part in the cele- 
bration. With all who re- 

jcice at the completion of this long stretch of notable service 
and who wish for the mission even greater influence in the 
future, The Christian Century wishes to be associated. It is 
an ungrudging word of congratulation and Godspeed that 
we extend. When the prayer that God’s will be done here 
as in heaven shall finally be answered, there will be no need 
for rescue missions. But it takes no long acquaintance with 
the realities of our cities to comprehend how great is the 
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field for such institutions today. Sanely conducted, the 
rescue mission can still render effective and much-needed 
service in behalf of the establishment of the kingdom of 
God. 


thing by a study of what goes on in a good rescue mission. 


The minister in the average church might learn some- 


There are details of practice in such places that are open to 
debate, and some that we think should certainly be changed. 
sut this one fact remains: the rescue mission knows what it 
is trying to do. It is trying to take men who are derelict 
and make them dependable. It is trying to move men to 
abandon one standard of life and to adopt another. The 
task of the settled church may not be the same. But there 
is at least a question whether a tremendous amount of 
church work would not be transformed if the workers 
should become as certain of what they are trying to do 


as are the workers at the Pacific Garden. 


Big Business and the 
Civic Uplift 

HICAGO is making culture hum again this week. In 

the municipal stadium built as a memorial to the 
dead of the world war, under the blessing of the city admin- 
istration, and with the active promotion of a selected group 
of industrial leaders, the heavyweight prize-fighting cham- 
pionship of the world is being settled. If the ballyhoo of 
the fight managers is to be believed, three million dollars 
will be paid by about one hundred and fifty thousand people 
to see two men hammer each other for not more than thirty 
Why? 
pyramiding interest in prize fights in subtle psychological 
terms. 


minutes. It has become the fashion to explain the 


Man, we are told, is an animal. He delights in gore. 
Not being willing to be pummeled into a pulp himself, he 
wallows vicariously in the thrill that comes from seeing two 
His subconscious self is 
All this 


has a portentous and convincing sound to the people who 


professionals do the pummeling. 


released and nourished. And so on. And so on. 
get their contemporary science out of the Sunday supple- 
ments. But the present phenomenon of a city turning itself 
inside out in order to make millionaires of a couple of prize- 
fighters probably has a much simpler explanation. Indeed, 
a staff writer for the Chicago Tribune, the newspaper which 
has led the fight for legalized fighting in Illinois, has given 
the true explanation in the sporting pages of that paper. 
Unable to swallow more of this psychological patter, Mr. 
Westwood Pegler, the Tribune’s prize-fight expert, has 
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baldly stated that the reason for the whole nauseous per- 
formance is that big business wants it. Big business has 
discovered that a championship fight can be made to bring 
to a town multiplied thousands of “sports” ready to prove 
their title by reckless expenditure. A prize-fight thus be- 
comes even more desirable than an Elks convention, and for 
the same reason. And the ministers, churches, or other 
groups which may feel like attempting to halt this return 
to savagery will do well to recognize at the beginning that 
they face, not the desire of a handful of over-muscled pro- 
fessionals to commit legal assault and battery, but the desire 
of the commercial community to hear the tinkle of easy 


money going into the till. 


Does the Administration Want 
Prohibition Enforced? 
W \TCH WASHINGTON closely for the next few 
weeks. The question is about to be answered there as 
to whether or not the administration actually wants honest 
and effective enforcement of the prohibition laws. Repre- 
sentatives of the Methodist board of temperance, prohibition 
and public morals are reported in the press to be assuring 
their ministerial constituents, now meeting in annual con- 
ferences, that Mr. Mellon has seen a great light on the whole 
matter, and that from now on the administration will see to 
it that the law has a fair chance. If Mr. Mellon has come 


to this determination, it is good news. It will be well to 


leter acceptance of the report, however, until the actual 
course that 1s followed by the secretary of the treasury in 
pursuit of his new ideals can be more clearly seen. There 
is, for example, a new assistant secretary in Mr. Mellon's 
department, charged with the duty of enforcing the law. 

l.owman has not had time to do much yet, but he has 

ast given evidence of being an honest man, desiring to 
do an honest piece of work. He has been frank as to the 
conditions of graft and political interference which he has 
found in the service, and he has started a much needed 
housecleaning Watch Washington to see how far Mr. 


Major Chester Mills, who 


Lowman ts allowed to proceed 


} 


resigned recently as head of the enforcement unit in New 
York, contributes an article to Colliers telling why he got 
It is the tale which can be heard around any enforce- 


1 


ment office—a tale of political interference from Washing- 


1 


ton and trom local political centers which made the very 
hope of enforcement chimerical. Watch the other enforce- 
ment unit headquarters to see whether that sort of thing 
continues. If Mr. Mellon wants the law enforced it will be 
enforced. By Christmas the country will know certainly 
whether he does or not. 


Why Nota Roger 

Williams Day? 

M ICHAEL WILLIAMS, editor of the liberal Catholic 
iv journal, the Commonweal, is also organizer of the 
“Calvert associates.” The name is taken in honor of 
the Calvert who came to this country in the Ark and the 
Dove, seeking sanctuary for his faith. He proposes that 
March 25, the date of Calvert’s landing, be made an occasion 
of remembrance for those who believe in religious toleration 
and that the third centennial of the landing be celebrated 
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on that date in 1934. Mr. Williams inaugurated the idea on 
that day last year, with the British ambassador, who is a 
Catholic, and Governor Ritchie, of Maryland, as speakers 
The Knights of Columbus in Maryland have espoused the 
cause and petitioned the governor “for such official act as 
shall properly recognize this anniversary.” The governor 
suggested a non-sectarian committee, and one has now been 
formed with members representing many civic organizations 
The bulletin of the National Catholic welfare conference 
congratulates the Calvert associates on their initiating of the 
project, but reminds them also that “no single day or fes- 
tival can properly develop a tradition of idealism, faith and 
service.” The real purpose of the organization is that of 
breaking down the prejudices aroused by the ku klux and 
other militant organizations who seize upon the deliverances 
of the more narrow and dogmatic Catholic leaders and ex 
ploit them as declarations of the fundamental teaching of 
that church. In other words, it is proposed to create an 
organized force of Catholic liberalism. A very good certifi- 
cate of Mr. Williams’ sincerity and enlightenment was 
viven in his criticism of the anti-Mexican activities of the 
Knights of Columbus. The Calvert associates would win 
high regard for their liberalism if they would lead a cam- 
paign in this country to enlighten American Catholics on 
the medievalism of the Mexican hierarchy, and furnish their 
brethren in Mexico a leadership that would reform the 
moribund expression of their faith that has done more 
towards its own undoing there than all the opposition of 


the government. 


Japan’s Difficulties 
In China 

HAT WOULD BE THE COURSE of the United 

States if it faced the same sort of international prob- 
lem which Japan does in China? Perhaps that is a futile 
speculation. It may serve, however, to give a sense of the 
actual difficulties which the far eastern situation now pre 
sents to the island empire. Japan is at present under what 
might be called a tory government. It is doubtful whether 
this government can command a majority in parliament, 
and it has already been shown that it cannot command a 
blank vote of confidence from Japanese commercial inter- 
ests. Almost immediately after taking office this govern- 
ment started to deal with the difficulties in China by landing 
large forces in unhappy Shantung province. This was in 
accord with past traditions of Japanese militarism, and 
seemed to foretell a return to the shaking of the Nipponese 
big stick in the orient. But the Chinese showed at once 
that they would employ the boycott with its customary 
deadly effect, and the Japanese troops have now been with- 
drawn. Japan’s merchants know that their future hinges 
on their dealings with China, and they want no more boy- 
cotts pushing them toward bankruptcy. But with Japan 
drawing out of the Shantung complication, she faces a 
worse problem in Manchuria. There her former protege, 
Chang Tso-lin, sees a chance to gain real freedom. He 
instinctively feels that Japan will go slow in taking military 
measures. He also guesses that the surest way in which to 
gain some measure of Chinese public support for his ambt- 
tions is to cast himself in the role of a patriot-hero defying 


well 


cand 
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a foreign tyrant. So he is doing all that he can to stir up 
anti-Japanese demonstrations and to force some overt 
Japanese military action. It will take great wisdom and 
great patience for Japan to keep from being drawn into 
precisely the sort of entanglement in Manchuria that the 
crafty Chang Tso-lin seeks. 


Will the Legion Disown 
Its Lunatic Fringe? 
o he AMERICAN LEGION is having a hard time in 
clearing itself of its lunatic fringe. Anyone who dis- 
agrees with the ideas of promoting peace peculiar to this 
group is thereby proved to be a sympathizer with Moscow. 
\Ve noted some time ago the charges by the Colorado legion 
that the secretary of the Y.M.C.A. at the college of mines 
at Golden was a “red.” The board under which he works 
investigated the charges and repudiated them in a judicial 
tone. Two of the members were among the original organ- 
izers of the Colorado legion. One is an Episcopal bishop, 
well known as a middle-of-the-roader. Another is a former 
candidate for the United States senate and a charter mem- 
ber of the legion. They found that none of the original 
charges was in the document which the accusers had cited 
as proof, that all accusations made regarding the secretary’s 
social, political and economic views were unfounded and 
ridiculous, and that the medal said to have been given him 
by the bolsheviki had instead been presented by the white 
Russians who were fighting the boshevists. For this they 
are now called “notorious pacifists’” and their report is 
labeled a “whitewash.” The board found that the secre- 
tary’s war record was “strikingly courageous and honor- 
ble.” He holds a croix de guerre for bravery under fire. 


The legionnaire who was most active in obtaining “evidence” 
is an agent of a coal company that has a record for fighting 
organized labor. It may be surmised that the secretary’s 
nomic views had as much to do with the accusations as 
did his pacifism. The governing board, composed of more 
than a score of prominent pastors, business men and others, 
among them ex-governor Sweet, stand squarely behind the 
secretary and have asked the federal authorities to investi- 
ate the rumor that the legion’s “investigator” posed as an 
nt of the secret service in ferreting out the charges he 
They charge that “certain principles, inherent in 
ocracy, fundamental to American institutions and vital 


, 


to the progress of education” were violated by the legion. 


The Public Reaction Against 
Airplane Sacrifices 
( N BOTH SIDES of the Atlantic there is an unmis- 


takable feeling that the sacrifice of life in attempting 


As Mr. Mce- 
utcheon pointed out in a recent cartoon, Lindbergh’s 
rfect feat has affected a host of aviators as the candle- 
moth. 


fly across oceans has gone far enough. 


e lures the More sinister, however, is the 
uspicion, now gaining ground, that some of these adven- 
turous lives have been sacrificed to commercial motives of 


1} 


most dubious sort. It is pointed out that the flight to 
Hawaii for the Dole prize synchronized almost exactly with 
tull-page advertisements assuring the public that it owes 


its pineapple to Jim Dole. It is said that the aviator who 
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flew into the unknown while on the way to Brazil had been 
employed to advertise the name of a little Georgia town. 
And as these words are written report comes that search- 
ers have found the wreck of the plane that was to have 
carried the glory of William Randolph Hearst to Rome. In 
a way, our sympathy goes to Mr. Hearst. He has made 
public telegrams which tend to prove that he had a change 
of heart on this sort of publicity even before the Old Glory 
hopped off. He pleaded with his personal representative 
to call the flight off. Yet he did not order the flight aban- 
doned, and if it had succeeded it takes little imagination to 
picture how the Hearst interests would have cashed in on it. 
But clearly it is time to call a halt on this sort of sacrifice. 
It has been proved that, given the exceptional aviator to- 
gether with motors and instruments which function without 
a hitch, the ocean can be spanned. But now, for the perfec- 
tion of ordinary flight for similar distances, there are 
stretches over land where all the needs of aeronautical ex- 
periment can be equally well met. 


Mexico Starts Another 
Presidential Campaign 

EXICO has a good chance to elect and inaugurate a 
When Presi- 
dent Calles took the oath of office he was the first man to 


second president under civil auspices. 


assume power, except as a result of a military uprising, for 
the better part of a century. It now seems altogether prob- 
able that his successor will be elected and inducted into 
office without another campaign. The canvass for votes is 
already growing warm below the Rio Grande, but there is 
hardly the uncertainty as to the result that newspaper dis- 
patches might lead the uncritical to believe. Providing that 
there comes no serious break in the personal understanding 
between President Calles, General Obregon, and Secretary 
Morones, the election of General Obregon to a new term 
in the presidency is about as certain as anything can be. 
The manifestoes being given out by General Gomez, who 
will be the main opposition candidate, are for American 
rather than Mexican consumption. Carefully read they will 
be seen to promise practically nothing more than the repeal 
of the constitutional provisions and statutes which have 
offended American interests—the oil interests, the holders of 
great land tracts, and the Knights of Columbus. These are 
not issues that will arouse much Mexican support. General 
Gomez presents them only in the hope that something may 
yet happen to produce American intervention, in which case 
he hopes to be the residuary legatee of American favor. 
General Obregon will, if elected, carry on the policies of 
President Calles, although there is some reason to believe 
that he may find it easier to reach a basis of understanding 
with American representatives than has the present exec- 
utive. 


No Turning Back 
To That Road 
ERTAIN of the old third-party prohibitionists are 
holding conferences with the end in view of reor- 
ganizing the prohibition party for the presidential campaign 
next year. Prohibition was won by keeping the issue out of 
partisan politics and by lining up voters for men and meas- 
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ures without reference to partisanship. The old single- 
plank prohibition party did valiant service as a pathfinder 
and a prophet of the temperance cause, but its leaders also 
showed a tenacity in their loyalty to the party that compli- 
mented their singleness of purpose much more than it did 
their political wisdom. Prohibition will be better served by 
sticking to the non-partisan principle in 1928 and at all 
other times. It is fundamentally an ethical issue and moral- 
ity cannot be tied into party lines on a national scale. 
Honest prohibitionists will differ on such issues as the 
tariff, foreign policy, farm relief and other things that will 
be paramount in the coming presidential campaign. Na- 
tional elections hinge on single issues only when those 
issues bring a national crisis, and it can scarcely be admitted 
Neither 
of the old parties will take up the cudgel for the wets; 


that prohibition is a nation-shaking crisis as yet. 


even the nomination of Governor Smith will scarcely bring 
his party to put a wet plank in its platform. There is no 
doubt of the governor’s personal convictions on the issue, 
but neither was there any doubt in Chicago of Mayor 
Dever’s, yet he was so emphatically for law enforcement 
that he was favored by the drys. The best tactics for the 
drys is to demand that every candidate declare himself 
upon the question of keeping and enforcing the prohibition 
law. But with it all we must remember that the worst 
enemy of prohibition is not the frank and honest wet 
but the “political dry.” 


Mr. Coolidge’s Opportunity 


N WHAT MOOD does Mr. Coolidge return to Wash- 
ington? As was said a week ago in these pages, he 

must already feel the difference between the attention 
showered on a President who is likely to hold office for al- 
most six years longer and that accorded a President who 
nears the end of his term. It is rumored—although the tale 
cannot be substantiated at present-—that even before he left 
Rapid City the President found the newspapers reducing 
the number of correspondents detailed to report his activi- 
ties. On the day when he retired from the race for the 
1928 nomination Mr. Coolidge rounded a corner in his 
career. He comes back to the nation’s capital knowing that 
certain phases of that career are behind him. In what mood 
does he face the months that are immediately ahead ? 

It is not hard to believe that he must feel considerable 
satisfaction at the record of his administration to date. The 
achievements of the administration, viewed dispassionately, 
have not been of the sort to take up much space in histories 
of the future. But they are achievements of the sort that 
appeal to Mr. Coolidge. There is, first of all, the indubit- 
able fact that he stands well with his fellow-countrymen. 
The President will go out of office with the good wishes of 
the vast majority of Americans. There has been nothing 
about Mr. Coolidge’s term which has aroused any feverish 
enthusiasm, but the general good will felt toward the Presi- 
dent is patent. 

The fact of this public regard is an achievement, and one 
of which Mr. Coolidge has a right to be proud. With it he 
would doubtless link the reduction in governmental ex- 
penses, and in the rates of federal taxation. Economy and 
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prosperity are sure to be burning and shining watchwords 
to a man who believes that the principal business of America 
is business. And economy and prosperity the country at 
large accepts as accomplished facts. To be sure, there are 
those who will deny the validity of the claim to either. But 
that does not affect the general feeling of the mass. 

But, satisfied as the President may feel on these counts, 
it is hard to believe that he can be completely satisfied. 
After all, a man who achieves the presidency of the United 
States is bound to live with one eye cocked on posterity. 
And Mr. Coolidge must have sufficient insight to know that 
economy leaves no lasting trace on the record, for today’s 
saving is bound to be wiped out in tomorrow's emergency 
or extravagance. As for good will, the historian is as likely 
to dismiss that as denoting stagnation as achievement. The 
man who sits looking out from the white house offices these 
days, wondering what the next seventeen months are to do 
in fixing his place in the national story, must know that the 
critical questions which the historian is bound to ask cannot 
yet be answered in a way to add to his fame. 

What, asks history, has been the President’s record in re- 
spect of international affairs? Immediately the finger points 
to the fiasco of the world court episode, to the later fiasco 
of the Geneva disarmament conference, and to the involve- 
ments in Mexico, China and Nicaragua. Mr. Coolidge may, 
in his soul, feel that he should not be forced to bear all the 
blame growing out of these. He inherited the world court 
commitment. He was hamstrung by his naval experts at 
Geneva. He found himself plunged into hot water in Mex- 
ico, China, and Nicaragua by departmental subordinates. 
And in every case, such measure of retrievement as was 
achieved came after others had made the trouble and Mr. 
But his- 
tory does not wait for such explanations. And the presi- 


Coolidge himself stepped in to straighten it out. 


dency is an office from which ultimate responsibility cannot 
be shifted. 

Then what of the record in national matters? Graft in 
high office, prohibition enforcement, farm relief. These 
are phrases likely to linger long after economy has been 
forgotten. On no one of them has the administration a 
record to commend it. That there are no longer conditions 
in the higher reaches of the government such as obtained 
during the Harding administration is quite true, but there 
are a lot of gentlemen still at large whom the public deeply 
believes—on the basis of court decisions—should be behind 
the bars. Neither has the administration ever given the 
impression of being overly eager to clean its own skirts. 
The farm 
problem is as far from solution as it was when Mr. Coolidge 


Prohibition enforcement is a national scandal. 


took office. Again, Mr. Coolidge may protest against being 
made to carry the burden of failure in these matters. but 
again the nature of his office forces him to carry it. 

It is in view of this tentative balance sheet that The 
Christian Century dares to hope that the President will 
follow a new and bolder course from now until he leaves 
office. The days of personal ambition are past. Henceforth 
no word or act need be considered in the light of its effect 
on his own fortunes. Mr. Coolidge is a free man—the 
freest man in the United States—and in a position which is 
still the most conspicuous in the world. He has had plenty 
of time to study the temper and desires of his countrymen. 


“ 
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He knows what the best interests of the United States re- 
It is possible that he may have no more power than 
in the past to induce congress to follow the legislative course 
which he points out. But what matter? He can speak, and 
by that speech he can put new vigor into every cause to 


quire. 


which he commits himself, the while he can send his name 
down to history attached to these causes which are bound, 
finally, to triumph. 

Has the cause of world peace been confused by his 
espousal of the world court and the subsequent fiasco in 
connection with it, and by the tragedy at Geneva? Then let 
Mr. Coolidge seize the opportunity to speak out bravely for 
peace himself, by summoning the people of the United 
States to lead the peoples of the earth in the outlawry of 
war. Has the demand of our surplus capital for new fields 
for employment involved us in a species of economic im- 
perialism which can have no end but international hatred 
and the resort to arms? Then let Mr. Coolidge pronounce 
new terms on which our adventurers, both dollars and men, 
shall go only where they are wanted and remain only on 
Has 


our national attempt to free our land of the economic and 


terms which all men of fair minds are glad to grant. 


moral curse of the liquor traffic fallen into danger of defeat 
through political chicanery? Then let Mr. Coolidge speak 
out, defining the terms of which an honest enforcement 
may be made the avowed and expected goal during the 
nonths that remain of the present administration, and on 
which that goal may be achieved in administrations still to 
come, 

Mr. Coolidge faces the great opportunity of his career. 
He can become, if he will, an American voice, an American 
leader. Or he can pass from office knowing that, within 
two decades, his name will have no more significance for 
the ordinary American than do the names of Millard Fill- 

re, John Tyler, Franklin Pierce or Chester A. Arthur. 


Before the Missionaries Go 


Back 


VIDENCE ACCUMULATES that the political sit- 
uation in China is approaching a winter stalemate. 
It is true that there remain at least two more months 
ring which military operations can be carried on without 
liscomfort. But the chances are that there will not be 
ich change in the situation between now and next spring. 
he nationalist government will remain in control of the 
hern half of the country, with its northern limits of 
rity approximately at the banks of the Yangtze. In 
iorth several militarists will remain in personal con- 
of stretches of territory. Of course, if Chang Tso- 
should push his present provocative game through to 
the limit, and become embroiled in a fight with Japan in 
Manchuria, there might be an uprising of Chinese in his 
support—purely on the basis that any foreign nation must 
be opposed, no matter for what purpose it invades Chinese 
which would upset the whole international applecart 
in the far east. But reason refuses to believe that this will 
be allowed to come to pass. 
A period of calm seems to impend. During this period 
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the nationalists will be trying to repair the gaps in their 
ranks produced by the recent struggle between Chiang 
Kai-shek, now withdrawn from Nanking, and the com- 
munists, now eliminated from Hankow. They will be de- 
sirous to find and enlarge areas of understanding with for- 
One of the obvious means of 
doing this will be to invite a return of missionaries to their 
In the north it is equally likely that the 


eign interests of all kinds. 


previous stations. 
various authorities, likewise anxious to prove their friend- 
liness, will urge that the mission workers come back. And 
if a period of calm actually comes to pass there will be 
many missionaries, eager to be back at a task to which 
they have felt a divine call, who will want to go. It is 
to be hoped that under no circumstances they may be per- 
mitted by their missionary societies to do so. 

It is inevitable that the temptation will be strong for 
the mission boards to urge this return. In this period of 
coming calm it will be possible to close one’s eyes to the 
fact that the real struggle in China is far from over; that 
it must certainly be renewed again next year, and prob- 
ably for years after that, until the fundamental purposes 
of China’s people have been secured. Trouble is coming 
again in China as certainly as sunrise; if not more of it 
this year, then more as soon as the spring of 1928 arrives. 
Yet so eager will Christian workers be that this may be 
ignored. And the mission boards, at their wits’ ends as to 
how to stop their financial decline, may feel that the slogan, 
“Give to send missionaries back,” offers more appeal than 
any other which could now be devised. This is no empty 
speculation. In this issue there is printed the prediction of 
the most important missionary executive in Canada that 
the key missionaries from that dominion will be back at 
their posts by Christmas. Other mission executives give 
clear evidence that they are considering much the same 
policy. 

Thinking Christians, both ministers and laity, must see 
to it that no such mistake as this is permitted to occur. To 
send the missionaries back at this stage of events, no mat- 
ter what the guarantees of safety in specific localities, 
would be to sin against light. The situation is very clear. 
There is not the slightest excuse for mistaking it. Church 
members by the thousands, and practically all clergymen, 
are acquainted with the fundamental facts. They must in- 
sist that the boards and the missionaries proceed in the 
light of these facts. 
What are the facts on which all agree? Roughly speak- 
ing, they are about as follows: 

First, that the missionaries are out. Months ago the 
mission authorities in Shanghai announced that, outside of 
the port cities, which have been clogged with missionary 
refugees, there do not remain more than five hundred 
protestant missionaries in all China. The total protestant 


mission force is approximately 8,500. Evacuation may 


therefore be said to have taken place—an evacuation pro- 
portionately as complete as occurred in the Boxer year. 
Second, the causes for which the Chinese declared that 
they were causing such trouble as led to this evacuation are 
still in operation. There has been a great deal of talk in 
church circles about the justness of the Chinese case, but 
up to date the treaty situation remains precisely where it 
was last March, and neither Chinese nor western nations 
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have as yet advanced a formula by which it is to be righted. 

It is well to recall some of these causes that made the 
trouble. The Chinese, it will be remembered, showed ex- 
treme resentment against the position held in China by the 
nationals of all states—without regard to occupation—who 
were the beneficiaries of the so-called unequal treaties. It 
may be claimed that no missionary would think of appealing 
to his extraterritorial standing today, and that the theory 
itself is in practical abeyance. But the actualities of the 
law, growing out of treaty relationships, remain unchanged. 
The American or Briton who walks abroad in China today 
is still, legally, above the Chinese law. 

The Chinese showed resentment against the peculiar priv- 
ileges of missionaries as guaranteed in the so-called tolera- 
tion clauses of the old treaties. Again it may be said that 
no missionary would think of appealing to the special rights 
contained in those clauses, and that many mission boards 
have notified governments that, when new treaties are 
written, there must be no toleration clauses in them. But 
the new treaties have not yet been written. The old tolera- 
tion clauses are still, legally, in effect. 

lhe Chinese showed suspicion of missionaries as agents 
of western imperialism. The constant note of agitation in 
such places as actually saw riots involving missionaries was 
that the missionary was so involved in the plans of his 
government that, whether he intended it or not, his presence 
inevitably involved the coming of the gunboat and the use 
of force to hold down legitimate Chinese aspirations. Once 
more it may be said that the net effect of the hard experi- 
ences of the year has been to convince missionaries and 
mission boards that their enterprise must be cut loose from 


political factors. But what single definite change has there 


been made from the status under which the missionaries 


found themselves last spring? Should trouble again occur, 
in the course of the United 
that | 


followed 
How long are the missionaries to be bait for gunboats ? 


what difference would there be 


States and Great Britain from this year? 


Ilere are three clear issues. What has been done about 


them? There has been an enormous amount of talk, but 


as to actual change there has been none. If the mission- 


aries go back now they go back to provoke precisely the 
same conditions that forced their flight in the spring of 
the present year. 

But to these three clear issues arising out of the treaties 


and 


foreign political policy, one more issue, implicit within 
the life of the Christian movement in China, must be added. 
he united testimony of missionaries and mission board 
observers of the year’s events in China is that the evacu- 
ation of the missionaries has thrown into bold relief the 
capacity of Chinese Christians to take over the leadership 
of their own enterprise, and that they are moving swiftly 
towards a new unity and power. The departure of the for- 
eign missionary has brought a practical end to the debilitat- 
ing denominationalism which has plagued the church in 
many parts of China. A new day of the Lord—a day 
forced by the necessity of all the scattered Christian groups 
pooling their strength in the face of their problems—has 
appeared to be at hand. 

lor years Chinese Christians have been saying that the 
Christian organization in China, carried on along western 


denominational lines, was exotic, artificial, ridiculous, and 
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kept going only because the financing foreigners insisted on 
it. Now there has come the hour of opportunity. It has 
come in spite of rather than through the missionary, but 
it has come. Christians all over this vast country feel an 
impelling urge toward one another. Given a year more of 
actual wrestling with their gigantic task and they will 
inevitably be forced into each other’s arms. But if foreign 
leaders return into these local situations the whole aspect 
of the case may be changed. It is all very well for these 
missionaries to say that they go back as helpers and not 
as directors. It is all very well for mission meetings to 
discuss their general friendliness toward the idea of Chinese 
church control. But as a matter of fact there has hardly 
been a single case of the actual lifting of final foreign con- 
trol, except in the election of certain school heads to comply 
with requirements of the law. 

Not a single one of the fundamental problems which 
provoked this year’s explosion—whether political or ec- 
All the elements that made 
The op- 


clesiastical—has been solved. 
trouble before are there to make trouble again. 
portunity for necessary readjustment, both in the relation 
of Christian missionaries to the western state and in their 
relation to the Chinese Christian community, is a thousand 
times greater while they are out than it ever will be after 
The 


Now that the missionaries are out, keep 


they again become personally involved. case is as 
plain as daylight. 
them out until these basic questions are answered. Give 
the Chinese church a chance to repair the damage caused 
by the past mistakes of mission boards and workers, and 
to take advantage of the present golden opportunity to bring 


forth a united Christian body in China! 


Sportsmanship Is Not 
Enough 


Y ALL MEANS let us develop all the good sports- 
manship that we can, not only in connection with 
games but in all of those aspects of life in which its 


principles are applicabie. But it is futile to expect to find 
the solution of the world’s serious problems in this direc- 
tion The president of the world federation of education 


E. A. at 


weeks ago, emphasized the importance of developing “sport- 


associations, speaking at the N. Seattle, some 
ing blood” as a means of breaking down national hatreds. 
“The sporting trait of the French people made them forget 
the obnoxious debt issue when Colonel Lindbergh landed 
at Le Bourget.” 
issue, but it did not make them pay the debts, nor did it 


Certainly it made them forget the debt 
make us any more ready to forgive them. The most it 
could do was to produce an atmosphere more favorable to a 
rational consideration of the question. That is a service 
of no small value, but it is subsidiary to the main issue of 
solving the problem. 

The twin errors into which ethical theorists and prac- 
tical teachers of morality are in danger of falling are, on 
the one hand, that of a stilted solemnity which treats trivial 
matters as though they were assaults upon all the sanctities 
of life and the immutable principles of morality, and, on 
the other hand, that of belittling serious ethical questions 
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or attempting to solve them by an airy appeal to good man- 
ners, good nature or good sportsmanship. 

The first of these has been the error of the past more 
than of the present. And it is exemplified in the present 
mainly by those whose minds live chiefly in the past and 
yet who have not learned from the past its most obvious 
lessons. There may be, and doubtless is, some sort of 
truth in the old adage that “it is the little things that tell,” 
but, in most cases, the little things do not tell as much about 
the character of the person who does them as the solemn 
criticism of them tells about the critics. Who does not 
know, either from his own experience or from observation, 
how exasperating it is to have one’s lighter utterances 
judged as though they were solemn pronouncements, one’s 
whimsicality or playfulness measured by the standards of 
the most strenuous work, or one’s minor errors treated as 
mortal sins? There is such a thing as perspective and pro- 
portion and to treat everything as of equal importance pro- 
duces either a picayunish morality or a revolt. The cure 
for this state of things is a sense of humor, a feeling for 
proportion, and the spirit of play. Without this, life is 
dull and heavy. There are defects of conduct which can be 
laughed out of currency more easily than they can be driven 
out by high-sounding morality and there are qualities of 
personality which can never be brought in by sober exhor- 
tation and precise definition of duties. 

But the opposite tendency is perhaps even more marked 
t the present time. The discovery of the ethical value of 
play and its function in the development of personality was 
of epochal importance. But it does not follow that every- 
thing of consequence in human life can be settled in terms 
f play, that all one has to do is to keep one’s temper, abide 

the rules of the game and be a gentleman; that the ills 

{ our collective life would vanish if we would be less con- 
cerned about winning or losing and would be moved wholly 

chiefly by the joy of activity. Apart from the fact that 
there is very little joy in most of the serious activities of 
life apart from the conception of accomplishing something 
hy them, this is a good principle. But it is just at that 
point that the principle breaks down, when it is applied 
with any degree of thoroughness. There are two reasons 


why this is so. The first is that one cannot even play any 


of the more strenuous competitive games with any satisfac- 
ion without temporarily forgetting the joy of the activity 
nd going in to win. 


¢ 


And the second is that life is not es- 
sentially a game. 

Mention was made recently of the case of James White, 
“sportsman,” financier and suicide. After he had ended his 
life in despair over his losses on the stock market, his prin- 
cipal opponent who had won all his money said: “The game 
is over. Jimmy’s party is ruined. They blame me for it. 
But I didn’t make the rules of this game. It is the greatest 
The 


nfusion of thought is evident at a glance. It was a great 


yaine in the world, this fighting with millions at stake.” 


game, but great only because of the greatness of the stake— 
which means that it was not a game at all, but a means of 
etting something conceived to be of supreme importance. 

It is arguable that life is a battle. The Apostle Paul de- 
scribed it in such terms and counseled us to “put on the 
whole armor of God.” A hard fought game of a highly 
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competitive sort has in it more of the elements of battle 
than a hard battle has of the spirit of play. 
essentially an interlude in the midst of more important 


A game is 
activities. After the game has ended something else is go- 
ing to happen which will not be very much determined by 
the outcome of the game. One can afford to lose cheerfully 
because one can hope to play again and win another day ; 
or because one will at least live to enjoy the reputation of 
being a good loser; or because the whole episode is such an 
unimportant part of the total scheme of life that it does not 
matter much. None of these things applies to life as a 
whole or to its major activities, and therefore life is not a 
game. Sport is a parable of some phases of life, and those 
not the most important phases. But, like any other parable, 
its application must not be forced too far. 

Two adjacent columns on the front page of an evening 
paper of recent date contained an interview with the most 
football 
athletics as a moral discipline and an account of a robbery 


famous coach in the country on the value of 
by a former college football player. . The juxtaposition was 
unfortunate, but of course the criminal incident does not it- 
self disprove the thesis of the coach. The larger fact is 
that the discipline of games, while it is good as far as it 
goes, does not go very far in preparing one to meet the 
moral situations which commercial, political and social ex- 
perience presents. Life’s prizes are too important and its 
penalties are too serious. The ancient saying that the battle 
of Waterloo was won on the playing fields of Eton is ninety 
per cent nonsense. Nothing is more prejudicial to victory 
in battle than the spirit of fair play and the idea of good- 
natured losing. If it is desirable to develop and perpetuate 
the spirit of fair play as an element in character for appli- 
cation in the affairs of ordinary life, it cannot be done by 
experiences in battle or by training for war; and if the 
spirit which strives for victory to the very end at the cost, 
if need be, of life itself is also essential to the attainment of 
civilization’s high objectives, it cannot be attained by the 
discipline of playing fields. 

The essential attitudes demanded by war, games, and 
serious struggle for moral objectives are quite different. 
Military warfare requires that one shall have no pity on the 
enemy when that sentiment can possibly affect the outcome 
of the fight. In legitimate sport it is required that the wel- 
fare of the individuals on both sides be put above the issue 
of the game. It is bad sportsmanship to win a game by in- 
juring an opponent, but it is poor war to forfeit a victory to 
avoid hurting the enemy. Moral struggle demands that a 
man shall have sympathy for his opponents but little pity 
for himself. 

There is, in fact, a fatal flaw in the whole argument 
which is constructed to support the idea of producing a 
character which shall be serviceable under the normal condi- 
tions of life by forms of training under conditions so dif- 
ferent as those of games on the one hand or wars and prep- 
arations for wars on the other. The theory upon which 
such efforts are based is a new form of the old theory of 
“formal discipline.” Formerly it was the study of the 
classics which was to be the field in which youth was to 
develop its “faculties” and when the mind had been tem- 
pered and sharpened by application to Greek syntax, it was 
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supposed that it would be an effective instrument for any 
kind of intellectual work. Now the militarists urge that if 
one learns promptness, orderliness and obedience under 
military conditions, he will have those qualities as a perma- 
nent possession for use under all sorts of conditions. And 
the enthusiasts for play argue that through games one can 
develop those qualities of good sportsmanship which will 
regenerate business and social life. None of these things 
can be done. The mind does not work that way. Qualities 
learned in one field cannot be carried over into another 
without loss in the transition. Habits are not required as 
general tools but as types of activity under certain kinds 
of conditions. 

The gospel of good sportsmanship can do a good deal 
toward putting good humor into the relations between na- 
tions, classes and individuals. But it cannot go deep enough 
or rise high enough to meet the situations which occur when 
nations are contending for what seem to them to be vital 
interests, or when individuals are struggling with their 
very lives at stake, or when the great causes upon which 
progress and civilization depend are calling upon men for 
effort and sacrifice. 


The Keys 
y 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 
TRAVELED on the Fall River Boat, and I enjoyed 
the trip. And at night I dined and slept, and in the 
morning | ate my breakfast and left the boat. 

And in my Stateroom was a sign, saying, Leave thy 
Stateroom Key. 

And in the Dining Saloon, as I ate Breakfast, I read on 
the Bill of Fare, Leave thy Stateroom Key. 

And as | descended from the Upper Deck to the Main 
Saloon, 1 encountered a Basket on a Chair at the foot of 
the Companion Way, and a Large Sign said, Leave thy 
Stateroom Key. 

And on the Main Deck, as we were forming in line to 
get off, was another sign, Leave thy Stateroom Key. 

\nd I said to the Steward, I have left my Key in the 
lock of my Stateroom Door, and ever since I have been 
shouted at by Printed Signs saying, Leave thy Stateroom 
Key. 

And the Steward said, It would relieve us much if 
everyone would do the same. But we have to make the 
very walls and decks cry out, and still on every trip do 
passengers carry off their Keys. 

And I said, My friend, I deal with men and women who 
are taking a longer trip than this, and I shout at them on 
every Sabbath Day, Provide thyself with a Key. 

And he said, How doth it work with thee? 

And I said, I have to shout it again and again, in season 
and out of season. 

And he said, For what line art thou Representative ? 

And I said, Ours is a very old Company, and we do a 
Lot of Business. Ever since Noah we have been at it, call- 
ing to thoughtless passengers to get on board, and to those 
on board to keep back from the gunwales and not to slip 
into the scuppers. And at all times do I shout, Provide 
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yourselves with keys to the door of Knowledge, and to the 
gate of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

And he said, I will bet the Price of a Rhode Island 
Baked Clam that they heed thee not. 

And I said, My friend, I am sometimes depressed by 
their heedlessness, but still I think it worth while to keep 
shouting at them. Yea, every now and then doth some 
passenger take my advice, and I am rewarded. 

And he said, It is about with us as it is with thee, and 
that is a fair average. 

And so I continue shouting, Oh, ye passengers on the 
Good Ship of Life, know ye that ye are sailing to where it 
will be to your advantage to have Keys. Take them and 
use them, and so shall ye enter into that which shall be for 
your good when the Anchor is dropped and we reach our 
Haven. And some of them take heed. 


VERSE 
Bound 


ALLS, roofs, clanking environments, 
I would cast you off—trise upon you. 
Wide licensed spaces beckon. 
On tiptoe I anticipate flight— 
But to find my wings unborn. 
Mary AINSLIE. 


a ad v* . 
Give Me a Singing Heart 
“IVE me a singing heart to free my life 
From drab monotony; with hushing runes 
That soothe as cool blue shadows in the heat, 
Or sea-washed restfulness of wind-blown dunes. 


As brave as lilies which in white-flamed joy— 
From slanting desert sands and sun-scorched spaces 
Through cosmic rhythms voice their harmonies, 

To quavering silences lift up their faces. 


Sometimes soul-stirring as a bugle-call 
Inciting to dreams of widening scopes 
Of usefulness; lifting life’s meaning high 
As mystic solitude of mountain slopes. 


Give me a singing heart that I may live 

Environed with music—poignant, lyric lays— 

That hunger may not stalk unsatisfied 

Through inert shadows and through futile days. 
GERTRUDE B. GUNDERSON. 


In Heaven 


ne are those clouds of somber beauty you are 
trailing? From some higher heaven still? 


Myself—No; from the earth. 
I—And those threads of scarlet in your robe of white... 
Myself—Are vestiges of sorrows on the earth. 
I—Why has your crown the figure of a cross? 
Myself—To remind me of the cross I bore on earth. 
I—I thought the earth was quite forgotten here. 
Myself—Would it be heaven then? 

ArTHurR B. RHINOWw. 
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The Rapprochement of the Churches 


By Peter Ainslie 


HE LAUSANNE CONFERENCE was the open- 
ing door toward wider Christian fellowship. It reg- 

istered the fact that there is a movement in the whole 
church for the unity of Christendom which the love of our 
We 


Any other 


separate communions will not be able to suppress. 
appear to have gone the limit in our divisions. 
divisions in the church will likely be of minor consequence. 
lhe tide has definitely turned toward unity. The Lausanne 
conference had two main roots—one in the world mission- 
iy conference in Edinburgh in the spring of 1910, which 
revealed how widely on the foreign missionary fields the 
spirit of federation and unity was operating, and the other 
in the general convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
church in the fall of 1910, which called for a commission 

a world conference on faith and order, having to do 
with the whole church, at home and abroad. Other com- 
munions in America, notably the Disciples and Congrega- 
tionalists, took similar action in their general convention at 
the same time, as did the Eastern Orthodox in their gen- 
eral synod in Constantinople. 

During these seventeen years the churches began to re- 
phrase their thinking and slowly to readjust their attitudes. 
lhe Protestant Episcopal church organized an interdenom- 
national commission, which made approaches practically 


+1 


the whole church. Most of the non-Roman Catholic 
mmunions, representing about one-half of the Christian 
world, responded by the appointment of commissions to 
perate in preparation for the conference. The Roman 
Catholic half declined cooperation, to our regret, but the 
ope has taken a friendly interest and Roman Catholic 
hlications have recently had many articles bearing on 
ty. Two of their priests—one from Austria and the 
ther from Breslau—sat throughout the conference as un- 


ial observers. 
MANY DIFFICULTIES 


Such a conference is at once entangled with difficulties. 
) begin with, there are the linguistic barriers. Transla- 


us do not always convey the same meaning. Then there 


the results of denominational isolation, by which tradi- 
tional impressions have been handed down from generation 
to generation without revision, so that a person of one 
communion thinks of a person of another communion as 
being something which he is not. Denominationalism sets 
up hard and fast prejudices and creates an unbrotherly 
atmosphere through which it is difficult to discover that 
which is real in others. 

Orthodox, 
man Catholic, Anglican, or protestant, has about it an 


\ll denominationalism, whether Eastern 
unwholesome atmosphere, not Christian at all but pagan, 
especially where there is sharp isolation such as has ob- 
tamed between many of the Christian communions. In 
the conference the Eastern Orthodox delegates explicitly 
claimed infallibility for their church, and a like claim of 
infallibility was more or less present in the minds of many 


ea 
lelegates of other churches. 


At the same time it is well 
to remember that all the churches are under the ban of 


The Eastern Orthodox excommuni- 


cated the Roman Catholics; the Roman Catholics excom- 


excommunication. 


municated the Eastern Orthodox and, a few hundred years 
later, the Protestants and Anglicans; and these, in turn, 
continued the same policy of excommunication, until today 
either it went out on 
the threat of excommunication or was put out. 


every communion is under the ban 
This, of 
course, would be childish if it were not so tragic. It re- 
veals how completely the church has been ruled by the 
pride and opinion of men rather than by the Holy Spirit. 

Up to this time there has been little indication of peni- 
tence on the part either of the excommunicator or the ex- 
communicated. Out of all this historical tangle and the 
scramble for orthodoxy, infallibility, and spiritual superi- 
ority there was, of course, not much place for humility 
and penitence. The distinctive denominational claims of 
all—Catholic and protestant—have grown less spiritual 
with the years and, therefore, more foreign to the religion 
of Christ, so that the world has judged the religion thus 
set forth as in large part fictitious, and from it the multi- 
tudes are slowly turning away. 


AN OPPORTUNE TIME 


The Lausanne conference came at an opportune time. 
oth the church and the world are weary—the church weary 
in its unnatural and unspiritual struggle, and the world 
weary for God whom the church has eclipsed with its de- 
nominational rivalries. Inevitably the past would project 


itself into the conference—too much so—but it was unavoid- 
able with groups as conservative as were the delegations 
from so many churches. They were mostly officials, sensi- 


tive to upholding the communions from which they 


came. There was a marked concern for the institution at 
home, which our forbears founded and which we are still 
building. It is not too much to say that most of the dele- 
gates who spoke looked backward. However, in their back- 
ward look there was usually a tolerance and forbearance, 
sometimes a pathos, all of which indicated that vast changes 
were already under way. 

The personnel of the conference was of unusual interest. 
There were representatives front all the continents and from 
many of the islands of the sea—England, Scotland, Wales, 
Ireland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, 
France, Germany, Switzerland, Poland, Russia, Roumania, 
Bulgaria, Serbia, Hungary, Czecho-Slovakia, Estonia, Lat- 
via, Slovakia, Greece, Armenia, Egypt, South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Tasmania, India, China, Japan, South 
America, Canada, United States, and elsewhere. There 
were patriarchs from Jerusalem, Antioch, and Alexandria, 
archbishops from the Eastern Orthodox, Anglican, and Lu- 
theran communions, and bishops from these communions 
and from the Old Catholics, Methodists, and Moravians, 
members of the supreme courts of Germany and Scotland, 
deans, canons, professors, executives, editors, ministers, 
priests, missionaries, and seven women! It was a fine com- 
pany of Christian people, many of whom traveled thousands 
of miles to confer on the great task of a united Christendom. 
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The mere fact of such a conference was a vast achievement. 

The addresses revealed the depth of earnestness in the 
hearts of the delegates as they sat through the sessions from 
the beginning to the close. A wide variety of views crowded 
every day's discussion, but a most commendable spirit pre- 
vailed. This was due largely to the chairman, Bishop 
Charles H. Brent, and to the deputy chairman, Dr. A. E. 
Garvie. With three languages—English, German, and 
'rench—as channels of expression in every session and with 
traditional misunderstandings and_ sectarian prejudices, 
there would be, of necessity, some critical moments, but the 
chairmen always so wisely steered the conference out of 
troubled waters that those instances which did occur were 
of trifling consequence by the side of the spirit of gracious 
fellowship which pervaded the delegates both in the confer- 
ence sessions and in the university halls and hotel lobbies. 
All these experiences tend to make friendships, and friend- 


hip, after all, is the highway to a united church. 


BISHOP BRENT’S SERMON 


Bishop Brent’s opening sermon in the cathedral was the 


call of a prophet. He was calm and courageous, but, out 
of several hundred speakers, perhaps not more than two 
dozen followed in his prophetic path. He was not afraid to 
say that “the hundred missionary societies in China today 
are as suicidal for Christianity as the civil divisions are to 
the national peace and prosperity.” Missionary appeals are 
losing their power through our sectarianism, being resented 
by the natives among whom missionaries work and, at home, 
falling upon the indifferent ears of a denominational church. 
it is far more important to the cause of Christianity that the 
missionary boards in the home lands should get together 
and form definite plans for cooperation than to encourage 
growing protest from the foreign missionary fields 
against imposing upon them a denominational Christianity. 
\ few men on missionary boards would lose their positions 
by taking such a stand, but they would hasten the unity of 
the church and the conversion of the world. Which is most 
important ¢ 
Che conference discussions divided into six subjects, each 
being considered for an entire day, beginning with twothirty- 
minute addresses, followed by four or five fifteen- and ten- 
minute addresses, and the rest of the day being given to 
open discussion. ‘The subjects were: “The Church’s Mes- 
to the World—the Gospel,” “The Nature of the 
Chureh,” “The Church’s Common Confession of Faith,” 
“The Church Ministry,” “The Church’s Sacraments,” 
and “The Unity of Christendom and the Relation Thereto 
of Existing Churches.” Then the conference was divided 
into small groups of twenty or twenty-five, so that every 
one had an opportunity to contribute to the discussion, 
which enriched the findings that came out of these discus- 
sions, representing, as far as possible, the general mind of 
the gathering. These findings were received and will be sent 
to the various churches represented. Upon the action of the 
churches the continuation committee will consider plans for 
another conference, for Lausanne is only the beginning. As 
to how many conferences will be necessary depends upon 
how fast the churches travel toward unity. 
The report on the church’s message was received with the 
support of the whole conference. The Eastern Orthodox 
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delegation asked to be excused from voting on the other 
reports ; but they heartily supported this one, which affirmed 
that the message of the church to the world must always 
remain the gospel of Jesus Christ—the gift of a new word 
from God to this old world of sin and death, being the pro- 
phetic call to sinful men to turn to God as the only way by 
which humanity can escape from those class and race ha- 
treds which devastate society, and fulfil humanity’s longing 
for intellectual sincerity, social justice, and spiritual inspira- 


tion. 
NATURE OF THE CHURCH 


The report on the nature of the church was a little more 
difficult. It affirmed that the church is constituted by the 
will of God, not by the will or consent or beliefs of men, 
whether as individuals or societies. God is its creator, 
Jesus Christ its head, and the Holy Spirit the source of its 
continuous life. The church is the communion of true be- 
lievers in Christ Jesus, according to the New Testament, 
built upon the foundation of, apostles and prophets, Jesus 
Christ himself being the chief corner-stone. Recognizing 
various views as to the nature of the church, the report ex- 
pressed sorrow in consequence of our divisions and urged 
the unity of the church. 

The report on the church’s common confession of faith 
brought to the front the creedal controversy. The majority 
of the communions represented hold to the Nicene and 
apostles’ creeds; others, such as Baptists, Congregational- 
ists, and Disciples, recognize these as witnesses in past gen- 
erations, but do not hold them in the same reverence, em- 
phasizing instead a personal faith in the living God through 
the living Christ. The report sought, with much difficulty, 
to cover both of these positions, recognizing, as it affirmed, 
that the creeds are our common heritage from the ancient 
church and, at the same time, leaving on record the unani- 
mous testimony that no external and written standards can 
suffice without an inward and personal experience of union 
with God in Christ. 


REPORT ON THE MINISTRY 


The report on the ministry was one of the longest of all 
the reports. It affirmed that the ministry is a gift of God 
through Christ to his church, and is essential to the being 
and well-being of the church, that men gifted for the work 
of the ministry, called by the Spirit and accepted by the 
church, are commissioned through an act of ordination by 
prayer and the laying on of hands. Various forms of min- 
istry have grown up according to the circumstances of the 
several communions and their beliefs as to the-mind of 
Christ and the guidance of the New Testament. These 
have been abundantly used by the Holy Spirit, but the dif- 
ferences which have arisen in regard to the authority and 
function of these various forms of ministry have been 
and are the occasion of manifold doubts, questions, and mis- 
understandings to the distress and wounding of faithful 
souls. Consequently the provisions of a ministry, acknowl- 
edged in every part of the church as possessing the sanction 
of the whole church, is an urgent need. The episcopal, 
presbyterial, and congregational systems, being believed by 
many to be essential to the good order of the church, must 
have an appropriate place in the order of the reunited 
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church. Each communion, recalling the abundant blessing 
of God vouchsafed to its ministry, should gladly bring to 
the common life of the united church its own spiritual 
treasures. 

In the report on the sacraments it was agreed that they 
are of divine appointment and that the church ought thank- 
fully to observe them as divine gifts, baptism being admin- 
istered with water in the name of the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit, for the remission of sins, not ignoring the 
difference in conception, interpretation, and mode which 
exists among us, and the holy communion being the church's 
most sacred act of worship, in which the Lord’s atoning 
leath is commemorated and proclaimed. The report closed 
ith a prayer that the differences which prevent full com- 
union at the present time may be removed. 


UNITY OF CHRISTENDOM 


(he report on the unity of Christendom and the relation 
{ existing churches thereto was severely and unnecessarily 
ttacked; nevertheless, it was a most satisfactory report, 
ing divided into four sections: (1) fellowship in life and 
rk, as expressed in the Stockholm conference of 1925, 
) fellowship in faith and order, as expressed in the Lau- 
sanne conference, (3) ways of approach emphasizing appre- 
‘jation of each other, prayer for one another, and working 
vether, and (4) completed fellowship, which would be 
lized by all God's children joining in communion at the 
rd’s table, closing with the prayer that God would give us 
sdom and courage to do his will. It was an admirable re- 
rt with which to close the conference—cautious, practical, 
| hopeful. It was prepared chiefly by the archbishop of 
psala and the archbishop of Armagh, and reviewed by 
hop Brent, the bishop of Gloucester, Canon Tatlow, and 
rs. It ought to have passed with an enthusiastic vote. 
ismuch as all the findings had to pass the conference 
immously, this report was referred to the continuation 
mittee. It furnished another instance of a sectarian 
thurst, which must be expected so long as sectarian atti- 
es hold priority over penitence in a divided church. In 
is instance the protest came from the Anglo-Catholics. It 
vht have come from any other, for many Christians regu- 
their interest in Christian unity upon whether it comes 
way. The Anglo-Catholics are not alone in this by 
means, but their cause was greatly discounted by such 
unreasonable protest, which looked as if it was the 
t chance, coming at the close of the conference, and they 
ted to make use of that chance. 
ut the results of the conference exceeded the expecta- 
of many. It is a great advance when men, who differ 
ly, can sit down together and discuss frankly and pa- 
ly their differences and arise with understanding and 
reciation, if not agreements. This was the victory of 
usanne. 


LORD’S SUPPER BANNED 


would have been a still greater victory if the confer- 
could have closed with the celebration of the Lord’s 
per. It really lacked that seal of fellowship. And the 
But it 
could not be done, showing us how far we are from pos- 
sessing the badge of Christian discipleship, which is love. 


act that it could not be done left an ugly picture. 
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Long ago for love the church substituted orthodoxy, which 
is very much less expensive. The council of Nice, in 325 
A. D., confirmed the transfer. Orthodoxy is a word, how- 
ever, which no dictionary can define, there being several 
hundred meanings, depending upon which communion one 
is a member of. 


SECTARIANISM 


Out of this confusion has come sectarianism, which is 
the affirmation by one particular communion that it is right 
and all the others are more or less wrong. It is common 
for the episcopal communions, such as the Eastern Ortho- 
dox, Roman Catholic, and Anglican, to speak of them- 
selves as the “church” and all the other communions as the 
which means 


“sects,” or the milder term “denominations,” 


the same thing. A somewhat similar position is taken by 
several protestant communions. ‘To affirm that the Roman 
Catholics or Anglicans are the church and that Presbyte- 
rians and 


Methodists are sects, that is to say, spiritually 


inferior to them, and outside of the 


church; or that one of 
the protestant communions is the church and the Roman 
Catholics and Anglicans are sects, belongs in the same 


small business of excommunication. It shows how com- 
pletely the pride and opinion of men, rather than the Holy 
Spirit, the 


Would that all communions might stress penitence, rather 


rule in consciousness of Christian people. 


than pride! 


Lausanne marked the passing of uniformity and the 


coming of diversity within unity. Rebaptism and reordi- 


The 


em- 


nation must gradually fade out in any plan for unity. 


equality of all Christians before God must find its 


bodiment in the ecclesiastical order. The next conference 
will go beyond this conference. If there could be a con- 
ference without officially appointed delegates and consti- 
tuted of younger groups, the interpretations would go far 
in advance of our denominational conservatism. There is 
room in these times for adventurers, and the adventurers 


will come. 


Conversation 


HE WASHERWOMAN who lives across the rail- 
road tracks: 


Mis’ Hopkins, can I come over to your 
church some time? 
Mrs. James Hopkins, of the Forsythe Hopkins of Ken- 
tucky: Of course, Ada, our church is always open. 
Oh, I don’t know. 
told me that you had to have a silk dress to go, and you had 


The washerwoman : Mrs. Hennings 
to pay to get in. 
Mrs. Hopkins: 


come, 


But, Ada, you know you're always wel- 
Do come some time. 

The washerwoman: Well, anyhow, | can’t understand all 
them big words what your preacher says. 

Mrs. Hopkins: 


can understand. 


I’m sorry I can’t make him speak so you 


The washerwoman: Yes, I know. Religion’s too expen- 
sive for the poor. They can’t afford to dress up for church. 
And the ignorant can't understand it. 


Mrs. Hopkins: But, Ada 
RAYMOND KRESENSKY. 





Behind the Marching Armies of China 


By Anna Louise Strong 


RMIES of this or that Chinese general march and 
countermarch in confusion across the pages of 
American newspapers till the public wearies of un- 

known geography and unpronounceable generals, and dis- 
misses China with a sigh as the inscrutable east, destined to 
carry on meaningless feudal battles for uncounted years to 
come. Nothing could be farther from the truth. China is 
passing out of the middle ages with speed incredibly greater 
than Europe ever did. Behind the march of armies, new 
forms of social organization are rising swiftly into im- 
portance, modifying and ultimately determining the fate 
of the many armies. I have sat for the past three days in 
the fourth congress of the All-China labor federation, rep- 
resenting nearly three million organized workers. You in 
America will not be able to believe this figure; I didn’t 
believe it myself at first. A federation of labor as large 
as the American federation of labor, organized in four or 
five years time in a non-industrial country. There is some 
trick about the figures, I thought. They have counted tens 
of thousands who didn’t know what they had joined. 


WAGES ARE UP—TO NINETEEN CENTS! 


Then I talked with the delegates. I had dinner with ten 
gir! delegates from Shanghai, textile workers direct from 
the working-bench, mostly girls about twenty, who have 
worked since the age of eight or nine. Twelve or sixteen 
hours a day they work and they boast that now at last they 
get about 19 cents (gold) a day in wages. Three of them 
learned to read in their lunch hour, when the union sent 
teachers and told them: “Hurry your food and have a les- 
son.” The only spare minute in the day was thus spent in 
learning to read. But they cannot yet write. Among the 
ten girls were two student girls who had had respectively 
four and seven years of schooling; they were women’s or- 
ganizers in the union, With all their lack of learning these 
girls could handle a meeting, make glowing speeches, run 
blockades of militarists who were executing their comrades, 
and tell me most intelligently what they expect to gain from 
the nationalist government. “More wages, shorter hours, a 
supplementary school in the factory, free hospital care from 
the factory, a room to feed babies in, vacation on pay for 
mothers before the baby comes. No more cruel and humili- 
ating punishments.” 

I talked long with a delegate from the Seamen’s union 
who, starting as the son of an illiterate sampan man near 
Canton, has done secret organizing of Chinese seamen on 
every line of the Pacific, has visited England, France, South 
Africa, Russia, Japan, America, and talks like an utterly 
efficient and fearless administrator with the consciousness 
of power behind him. I have met another, a Shanghai 
worker, who told me how he and four other men super- 
vised the organizing of 300,000 workers in Shanghai in 
three months time after the historic May 30 shooting; 


g; ol 


union after union and strike after strike that shoved wages 
up in Shanghai from $7.50 per month to $9, from $9 to 
$11.50, painfully inadequate still but rising always through 
organization. When I had talked with twenty delegates 
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and saw the caliber of their character and heard what they 
represented, I was ready to believe the fairy tale of nearly 
three million organized workers in China. It is not yet 
realized in America that Shanghai was taken, not by the 
armies, but by the organized workers of the city, who 
seized the military police stations, armed themselves and 
stormed the armory, disarmed northern soldiery and drove 
it from the town and formed a provisional government. 
This government turned over power gladly to General Chi- 
ang Kai-shek of the nationalist army, only to be ruthlessly 
suppressed by him in blood. He had his reasons. Labor 
today is strong enough to create a real problem in China, 


CHINESE PEASANTS ORGANIZING 


There are also peasants’ organizations springing into be- 
ing. Somewhat over two months ago there occurred in the 
city of Wuchang, ancient provincial capital across the river 
from Hankow, the first meeting in history of the peasants 
of Hupeh province. They sat in the halls of the provincial 
assembly, discussing conditions that seemed incredible out- 
side the middle ages. Land rents ranging from 50 to 80 
per cent of the crop, whereas in our western lands 20 per 
cent is a fair rental. Taxes paid to the military years and 
years in advance. A poverty so great that everything a man 
owns is mortgaged, even to his wife and children. Tales 
of ruthless looting, the robbing of carts, horses, oxen, small 
tools, the raping of women, the forcible enlistment of the 
farmer himself as carrying coolie in the armies; often with- 
out pay. One hundred and seventy delegates attended this 
peasant congress, delegates from farming communities all 
over Hupeh. A political worker in the nationalist army had 
the audacity to tell me that “peasants organize very easily; 
50,000 members in a few weeks is nothing, all signing 
questionnaires and paying a few cents dues.” If “peasants 
organize easily,” it is the first time in history; but then, 
never in history has such utter misery come in direct contact 
with modern ideas of organization. 

The peasants’ congress was demanding simple things: 
schools, dykes, roads, rent reduction, rural credits. “No 
interest rate higher than 20 per cent” was one of their 
slogans. They cry out against the graft in government 
that has neglected dykes till floods arise and wash out 
the homes and lands of millions—floods that might have 
been prevented if some rapacious war lord had not had 
other uses for the provincial taxes. Each of the peasants 
present was a delegate chosen by a local peasants’ union. 
And all of this machinery has been evolved since 1925. 


THE NEW WOMAN 


There are women’s organizations also awakening. Scan- 
dalous lies have gone out to the world about the “new 
women” of Hankow, picturing them as wantons following 
the armies in half-clad condition. They are at least as 
serious and devoted as were the Salvation army lassies in 
the world war. They travel chiefly among the rural pop- 
ulation of women, in the wake of armies, explaining what 
the nationalist revolution means to women. “Women can 
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inherit property,” is one of the epoch-making slogans. 
Woman, who before was property to be inherited, is now 
an independent human creature capable of inheriting. They 
announce that a man can no longer divorce his wife by 
simply sending her home to her parents, but must pay her 
alimony until she gets other means of support. They 
declare that women now have also the right of getting 
divorces—formerly a woman could be divorced but could 
not divorce her husband—and that if a man takes a con- 
cubine, his wife may make this grounds for divorce with 
alimony ! 

These things already are laws of the nationalist gov- 
ernment. The 
women’s union, and the women’s propaganda units go forth 


But law is one thing; custom is another. 
db 


to create the custom. They brave the sneers of bound- 
foot women ; they assume semi-legal power and make wife- 
beating husbands parade the streets with placards announc- 
ing their guilt. They cause, naturally, some sensation in 
the ancient backwardness of China. 


OUTRAGES 


All of these movements do not happen without turmoil 
and abuses. Peasant unions, especially in Hunan where 
the oppression of landlords is worst and the temper of 
the people hottest, have killed landed gentry and seized 
their lands. Labor unions, in the first flush of power, 
have made excessive demands, served ultimatums, to which 
outraged employers have responded by closing the factories. 
Even the women’s unions, much smaller and more modest 
in their efforts, had to be withdrawn from Honan prov- 
ince. Mrs. Sun Yat-Sen explained to me the reason: 
“Honan is the most conservative province in China. The 
northerners spread tales about the ‘nationalized’ women’ 
of communists. So when our first propaganda train arrived, 
with a car of fifteen women, the peasants nodded sagely: 
‘Ah, here we see those nationalized women. Lost creatures ! 
They travel in trains with men without any husbands!’ 
So we had to withdraw them at once from Honan.” 

Two methods are being tried today in China to meet 
the problems raised by this expanding life of formerly 
inarticulate classes of people. Perhaps I should say three 
methods, though the instinctive suppression used by the 
northern militarists can hardly be called a method. There 
is the method used by Chiang Kai-shek up to the time 
of his withdrawal, which is deliberate, intentional and care- 
fully planned suppression of all aggressive labor and peas- 
ant organizations in the name of national unity. There is 
the method of the nationalist government in Hankow, 
which attempts to ride the storm and gradually control it, 
not by executions and suppressions but by calling the work- 
ers and peasants to “labor discipline” and “patriotic self- 
control.” This last method is the hardest and most dan- 
gerous; it exposes the government which tries to exercise 
it to the charge of excusing if not actually abetting any 
But 
superlative advantage, it cherishes rather than quenches 


excesses it is honestly trying to curb. it has one 


the awakening life and aspirations of its people and pre- 
serves the revolutionary flame that is awaking China. That 
revolutionary flame has seemed to me, and to many other 
observers, to be alive in Hankow with all of Hankow’s 
chaotic problems, and to be dead in Nanking with all 
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Nanking’s moneyed class and respectable well-intentioned 
adherents. 


PROGRESS AT HANKOW 


Surely no other nation than China has ever had the self- 
control to bring so great a storm into such discipline in 
Hankow. Not that 
the storm is over; in some ways it has just begun. But 
everyone admits that the new revolutionary organizations 


a few months as has been done in 


are already taking on much discipline and good sense. 
Ricksha coolies who demanded dollars of unwary for- 
eigners in the thrill of first organization, now have a union 
scale of charges which is very moderate. Wharf coolies 
in Kiukiang who seized foreigners’ luggage after the 
Nanking shooting, returned it intact a very short time 
thereafter. Dike workers who in flushed excitement were 
bossing the engineers and directing the setting of stakes, 
now work contentedly at their higher wage rate under 
a walking delegate of the union, who even cuts their holi- 
days on the plea of “this is revolutionary work to keep 
floods from the Wuhan cities.” 

All is not yet clear ahead in Hankow. The rising tide 
of workers’ and peasants’ organizations has caused heart- 
searching among the middle class moderates. “How far 
shall we try to satisfy the workers and peasants now, and 
how far can we demand that they have patience until we 
get the government of China?” is the recurring problem, 
answered variously by various members. This brings in 
its wake another question: “Shall communists be allowed 
(the nationalist 


party) as at present?” The communists, while confessedly 


to remain members of the kuomingtang 


not agitating as yet for communism, are obviously cheering 
on the organization and strengthening the workers and 
peasants. There is strong dissension in these arguments 
within Wuhan (Hankow) government itself. 


is hope in them also. 


3ut there 
It is the first appearance of bona fide 
civil government in China, hammering out, clarifying and 
clashing over bona fide political differences of view; the 
first time that men have abandoned polite evasive pretense 
of agreement, and clearly thought out differences and 
chosen a line of action on political views rather than per- 
sonal allegiances. 
ernment in China. 


It marks the beginning of modern gov- 


THE BEGINNING OF CIVIL GOVERN MENT 


With all the faults and excesses that have marked its 
path—and so far these have been infinitely less than in 
any revolutions of other nations—the Wuhan government 
remains today the only civil government in China. To 
the north, Chang Tso-lin frankly proclaims himself dictator 
by right of military power. In Nanking and Shanghai, 
Chiang Kai-shek’s attempt to build a civil government on 
his single military authority has just come to its finish. 
Hankow 


In the Wuhan government there is no one man 


who has power, and certainly no one general. There is 
a party, and a score of well-known names in an executive 
committee. There are strong labor unions and peasants’ 
unions holding congresses, making demands, meeting and 
clashing and welding a week by week compromise of their 
discussions. That is civil government, uncertain perhaps 
still, but the forerunner of future stability. 





Facing the Ultimate Questions 


By Daniel Evans 


HE PROPHET IS ALWAYS in advance of the 

priest, not in time, but in insight and foresight, in 

conviction and anticipation. The poet likewise is in 
advance of the philosopher, in his sense of the more vital 
needs of men, and his feeling for the new currents of life. 
The prophet in religion, and the poet in beauty are in ad- 
vance of others. They are the pioneers who live on the 
frontiers of the world. They are the advance guard of the 
marching army of humanity to conquer new worlds. They 
are the mountain peaks which first receive the light of the 
rising sun long before it reaches the little hills and valleys. 
This is one reason why the preacher and teacher, the Chris- 
tian parent and church member, should be vitally interested 
in the great prophetic and poetic literature, not only of the 
past, but also of the present. The man who would know 
today what the world will be thinking tomorrow must study 
the prophets and the poets, or the greater novelists who 
combine in themselves the qualities of mind of both prophet 


and poet. 
PRE-WAR AND POST-WAR 


In an informing and suggestive article in the Saturday 
Review John Middleton Murry, a brilliant young critic and 
thoughtful writer, one who has recently had a profound re- 
ligious experience, and in the loss of his wife, Katherine 
Mansfield, has been plunged into the depths, out from which 
he has been writing recently, notes striking differences 
in modern English literature. It is divided into pre-war 
and post-war literature. The pre-war writers still continue 
their work, but it has a different character, range of inter- 
est, and temper of mind from the work of the younger 
men. The gulf between the men who are sixty years of 
age and those who are forty is the European war. The 
older men were very confident; they accepted and believed 
in the prosperous society of their young manhood. It is 
true, some things needed rectification, but the criticism was 
based on their acceptance. Shaw, Wells, and Galsworthy 
believed that a change of the mechanism of society would 
suffice; Kipling was the preacher of romantic imperialism ; 
Barrie glorified Victorian sentimentalism: Bennett was the 
laureate of industrialism; and all were optimistic. The one 
writer of a still earlier generation who is nearer to the new 
generation is Hardy. His creed was different from these 
men of sixty years. Life for him was too big, too formid- 
able, and too inscrutable to be easily shaped according to 
man’s purposes. The idea that the millennium will come 
the day after tomorrow was altogether too fantastic for him. 
He did not concern himself with empires, like Kipling, nor 
with evolving worlds and fantastic prophecies, like Wells, 
nor with the glamor of sentimentalism like Barrie, nor with 
the mechanism of society, like Shaw and Galsworthy. What 
he lacked in breadth, he gained in depth. A few square 
miles of English country life, with ordinary human beings, 
gave him his material. His problems were not secondary, 
but ultimate. 

The lesser writers find their secondary problems where 
the greater writers find their ultimate problems. The lesser 
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writers have had their vogue; they were confident; they 
dealt with manageable problems. They displaced Hardy 
who was regarded as a pessimist. “Ultimate problems of 
life and death of the kind that Thomas Hardy had raised 
disappeared from our literature; it was concentrated upon 
secondary problems—the ‘sex question,’ marriage reform, 
medical reform, penal reform—all excellent things no doubt, 
but all having this shortcoming, that they might all have 
been secured tomorrow, without preventing the catastrophe 
or adding a grain of strength to man’s power of resist- 
ing it.” 
THE STRUGGLE FOR A PHILOSOPHY 


Now, however, a change is taking place. There is a re- 
turn to Hardy. There is a new appreciation of him. He 
is coming to his own with the younger men. Their interests 
are the same; they are concerned with ultimate problems. 
These younger writers are not satisfied with the elder writ- 
ers. Some are in the mood of despair, others interested 
only in cynical hedonism; others, however, are profoundly 
serious and reflective, and these are the most important and 
significant of the younger writers. “They are struggling to 
create for themselves a philosophy of life by which they 
may live. The two incessant questions are: Why live? 
Why write ?—and by life I mean not merely the vast com- 
plex of human destinies, but also the vital urge within the 


individual himself. The system of the society of which the 


individual is a member is profoundly mistrusted; to it be- 
longs thé blame for the war. But the individual remains. 
He cannot trust the system; he must trust himself. So that 
the great critical problem with which modern English liter- 
ature is trying to grapple is twofold. Is there a meaning 
in life? Is there a meaning in a man’s share of it? Is 
there in the universe at large a general process which man 
.. The 


younger generation mistrusts the old religious formularies 


may trust? Has he a self which he can trust? 


quite as deeply as the old social commonplaces ; its religion 
is by nature informulable and can certainly not be fully ex- 
pressed in creeds and theologies. It is along this path that 
the effort of the younger generation in literature seems 
likely to reach a culmination of permanent value.” 


THE ULTIMATE PROBLEMS 


Now we raise the question whether we religionists, 
preachers and teachers, and lay folk, must not deal far more 
with the ultimate problems than we have been wont to do 
for some time. Of course the secondary problems are im- 
portant, and their solution would mean much for us, and 
they will require attention for a long time to come. Never- 
theless they are secondary, not ultimate, and therefore they 
do not have the same importance for life. It is true that 
there are many persons who are insistent in their demands 
that we concern ourselves and concentrate our attention 
wholly on these secondary problems. The practical men, 
the sociologists, and some social workers, and even many 
church leaders think that these secondary problems are 
primary, and that they must engage all our time and 
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thought. Even religion itself is supposed to be wholly a 
matter of life’s secondary problems. It was Mill, was it 
not, who once asked himself, if all his problems were solved 
and all his questions answered, and all his purposes realized, 
would he be satisfied, and to his consternation he discovered, 
he would not be satisfied. For his problems were secon- 
dary, not ultimate, and only as the ultimate problems are 
solved, or partly solved, does life find its deeper meaning 
and greater satisfaction. Now is it not true of us too that 
the newer and deeper tendencies of life and thought as seen 
in these younger writers are showing us our inadequacies 
and insufficiencies? If we are to move in the midcurrent 
this deeper stream of life and thought, we must give 
re attention to the ultimate problems. These fundamen- 
tal questions can no longer be kept in the background ; they 
demand attention; they cannot be silent; they cry for an- 
swer. 

The first 
What are his deeper 
What 
are the great and high goals of his life? What is the depth 
of the inner life? 


Take then these suggested ultimate problems. 
concerns the individual himself. 
? What are the perennial springs of action? 


What is the adequate good in which he 
is to find his satisfaction? 
in his life? 
most reflective of our church people, on which they seek all 
the light that can be had. 


Is there after all any meaning 
Here are questions deeply pondered by the 


These are the questions which 
puzzle and perplex many persons, who, we think, are little 
given to reflection. They are the questions which arise 
upon the horizon of youthful minds, and make life a serious 
matter for them. 


GOAL, CYCLE, OR CATASTROPHE ? 


Or take the problem of the nature and purpose of the 
world. Is there any mind or spirit in the universe, or is it a 
vast machine that goes on its grinding way? Is there any 


se in it, or is it a fortuitous concourse of atoms and 


forces which bring about the drift we observe in the evolu- 


of life and the movements of history? Is there end or 
a far off divine event to which the whole creation 

es, or is the movement just cyclic, linear, or catas- 
ophic? Can the world be trusted by our minds, and with 
| our dearest interests, or is it a capricious and brainless 
that may do anything tomorrow, and neither care, 

r know the reason why? Is there any meaning in the 
iverse, does it spell purpose, beneficence, love, or is it 
idiot’s tale, signifying nothing? Here are questions 
which go to the roots of life, and to the bottom of the 


ld. They demand our attention. 


We must ponder 
1 for ourselves and for others who wait upon the min- 
of our churches for light on these problems. 

(hen there is the greatest of all ultimate problems, that 

ich concerns the nature and purpose of ultimate reality 

Is the world the creative product of the mind and 

of the eternal God, the expression of his thought, the 

realization of his purpose, the revelation of his own deep 
nner nature, and the exhibition of his love? Or is the ulti- 
nate reality without intelligence or righteousness or love, 
to which all things human are indifferent? The Christian 
religion has its profound and true and satisfying answers 
to these questions, and they are just what are most needed 


} 
DY t 


thoughtful men today. 
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When Frederick Myers was asked if he had but one 
question to put to the sphinx, what it would be, he replied: 
“I would ask whether the power back of the universe is 
friendly to us or not.” The demand for “a friend behind 
phenomena” is the urgent demand of the modern mind. 
These questions show us where the minds of men range 
today when they are doing their deepest thinking. These 
profound problems which have to do with our relations 
with the universe and God must be our primary interest 
To ponder them seriously requires the consecrated and the 
concentrated thought of the mind. We may not be able to 
solve them fully, but the attempt to do so will greatly aid 
all persons upon whose minds they bear heavily. It is time 
to gird our loins and light our lamps and engage our minds 


with these ultimate problems of life and thought. 


The Gospel Nobody Knows 


By Charles A. Sauer 
FAMOUS COLUMNIST, Arthur Brisbane, com- 


plains because “some reverend gentlemen want our 

government to admit to this country men of Asiatic 
races like all other races, in proportion to their quota.” He 
reminds these reverend gentlemen that the plan of Christ 
was “to send them forth to preach, not to bring the heathen 
of all the world into Palestine.” “They can do their good 
missionary work in Asia without bringing Asia to the 
United States,”’ he concludes. 

Yes, Jesus said, Go forth and preach the gospel to every 
creature. But he also cautioned his disciples that if any of 
those heathen creatures wanted to come into Palestine 
the answer must be a decided No. 

“I have other sheep which are not of this fold,” he 
said. “They must stay in their own sheepfold. 

“Go ye out and preach to all nations, and cast out demons. 
Once these demons are cast out, our traders from Jerusalem 
As they wax rich 

shall be 


can go into all the land and wax rich. 
church collections will increase and we able to 
send out more missionaries to cast out more demons. 

“And when ye enter into a city, heal the sick and say 
to them, the kingdom of God is come nigh unto you. But 
if ye enter the city and they say, Let us go now to Palestine 
and see for ourselves what God has done in his kingdom, 
ye shall answer them saying, Even the dust of the city 
I wipe off against ye that ye should have such thoughts. 
It shall be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon in the day 
of judgment than for you. Tyre and Sidon never desired 
to defile the holy land by going there. 

“Teach them to love one another and especially to love 
us as we come bringing to them the gift of life. But 
beware that ye do not encourage them to think that we 
must love them in return. 

“Into whatsoever city ye enter, search out who in it 
is worthy to receive you; and there abide until ye come 
forth. But while abiding there let none of them think that 
they may be worthy to abide at the home of even the 
humblest peasant in this blessed land of Palestine. 

“Behold, I send ye forth as sheep in the midst of wolves. 
And remember that we want no wolves in Palestine!” 
Yes, Mr. Brisbane, let the missionaries preach the gospel. 








British Table Talk 


London, August 30. 
HE DEATH of Mr. St. Loe Strachey calls for more 
than a passing mention. From 1897 till 1925 he was 
editor of the Spectator, which under his vivid personality 
continued to hold the position which Hutton and Townsend had 
made for it. The weekly review has a power among us alto- 
gether out of proportion to its circulation, 
Strachey of the and many who cared little what other 
Spectator journals said would listen to the judg- 
ments of such publicists as Strachey of 
the Spectator or Massingham of the Nation. Mr. Strachey was 
a singularly independent thinker. In many ways a strong con- 
servative, he was at the same time a free-trader. During the 
war he advocated prohibition for the duration of the war, but 
though he was always interested in temperance reform he was 
not in favor of prohibition except for that time of national 
emergency. During that same time he was threatened by death, 
which he is said to have faced with “that curious interest in 
anything new or unknown which he had shown all his life.” So 
a journalist should face death. In him America has lost a true 
and discriminating friend. It was characteristic of him that he 
approached the America of today with an eager and sympathetic 
understanding. Like Lord Bryce, he learned to know America 
from within. But those who wish to see this fine public soul 
should read his two books, “The Adventure of Living,” and 
“The River of Life.” And we who for many years, when 
the end of the week was near, looked for his wisdom, will 
salute him with gratitude on his entrance into the greatest ad- 
venture of all. 
* * + 
Lord Cecil of Chelston 
And the Cabinet 
There is good reason to believe that Lord Cecil will shortly 
leave the cabinet. (Mr. Shillito’s prophecy has been fulfilled 
‘ince this letter was written—Tne Epitor.) He is said to be 
in disagreement with the government upon the question of dis- 
armament. The collapse of the conference at Geneva may have 
brought about a crisis in his personal position. Lord Robert 
Cecil, to give him the name by which he is better known, has 
put first among his political interests the advocacy of the league 
of nations. He has given of his best to the cause of inter- 
national peace. Probably he is facing today the inevitable clash 
between the prophet within him and the statesman. The prophet 
has no place in cabinets, where compromise is always demanded. 
On the other hand the statesman sees no other way to advance 
a step or two nearer the ideal. There are many who will be 
glad to know that Lord Cecil is free to play the part of the 
idealist without any necessity to consider the problem of loyalty 
to a cabinet in which sit Mr. Churchill and Lord Birkenhead. 
rhere is a work for him to do outside the cabinet, and even 
outside parliaments. Men with the moral and intellectual weight 
of Lord Robert are few. 


“The Legacy of 

Israel” 

The only serious book I have read, since last I wrote, is “The 
Legacy of Israel.” It has been a real joy and inspiration 
to plunge into such a book. Some of the essays which make 
up the book are of interest chiefly to scholars, but for the 
most part the essays should and can be read by all who seek to 
understand their spiritual inheritance. And besides all this, 
there is a reparation owed by all of us to Israel, and this book, 
without polemics, will enable us to know how we have mis- 
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judged a great people to which we owe a heritage far greater 
than we understood. To read Sir George Adam Smith on “The 
Hebrew Genius in the Old Testament” or Mr. Edwyn Beyan 
on “Hellenistic Judaism” or Dr. Burkitt on “The Debt of 
Christianity to Judaists” in itself would be sufficient reward. 
But there are many other essays of equal value in which the 
reader can see the Jew at work as a bridge-builder in his realms 
of thought during the middle ages. And if for no other reason, 
a perusal of the book will be valuable if it clears our minds of 
the cobweb that east and west shall never meet, or that there is 
a “changeless east.” As a matter of history the Jews were inter- 
mediaries between east and west in the days when the western 
mind was awakening and there was a longing for the intellec- 
tual treasures held by the east. “And yet Europe was haunted 
by a fear and repugnance for eastern religion and eastern 
thought similar to that which the east now often feels for the 
west.” In that scene the Jew played a memorable part, of which 
few of us till now were aware. 
* * * 
Answer 
I wonder if all my readers admire, as much as I do, these 
lines from Country Life. They are from the pen of Constance 
Holm, an author better known for her exquisitely beautiful 
stories, “The Splendid Fairing” and others, than for her poems. 
The tree 
That fell last year 
Knows now just why it fell; 
Why came that hell 
Of axe and saw, and leaping, clear blue flame. 
To the world’s uses it was set 
In pit, or ship, or polished cabinet, 
Or other needs of man. 

The spirit of the tree 

Knows now the plan 

Of that, its agony. 


So we, 
Fall’n in the mire, 
Shall some day surely know 
Why life held blow 
On blow, and sacrificial fire and knite; 
Seeing one stand the firmer for our rout, 
Or some brave, laughing ship of youth saif out 
The braver for our pain. 
So,—knowing, seeing,— we 
Shall smile again 
At this, our Calvary. 
* . * 

A Brave 
End 

One day last week an elderly man was seated on the beach at 
St. Leonards when he saw a swimmer in difficulties. Brigadier- 
General Jenkins, for this was his name, at once swam out to 
rescue the girl. He was a strong swimmer but he had not been 
in the sea for years. The task was too much for him, and he 
perished with the young swimmer whom he tried to save. Gen- 
eral Jenkins we knew well in our happy missionary circle. He 
was a most devoted worker in the S. P. G., and on the home 
base committee of our British conference of missionary s0- 
cieties. Many times have I seen his quiet and strong face at 
the table where this committee sits in the Bible house, and once 
at least he presided over a large conference of home workers 
in the cause of missions. He was one of those soldiers who 
bring into Christian service the note of an utter simplicity and 
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devotion. Doubtless when the call came to him last week he 
rushed into the sea with the same unquestioning obedience which 
he gave to the Lord whom he loved. It was a fair and noble 
But we shall miss this man from the ranks of those who 


plan and toil for the kingdom of God. 
* * * 


end. 


And So Forth 

In Ireland where the inevitable is said never to happen, and 
the impossible always comes to pass, there is to be a swift gen- 
eral election. Most of us hope that it will reestablish Mr. 
Cosgrave in his position. An aged American visitor has 
expressed himself as delighted with our wet summer. 
on him! But what do the others say? The terrible rail- 
way accident on the Southern lines near Sevenoaks caused 
twelve deaths. It is a noteworthy fact that one paper, the Daily 
Mail, paid $30,000 insurance to the relatives of three of the 
dead who were regular subscribers to that paper. Death by 
railway accident happens very rarely, and it is the custom of 
many journals to include among the benefits offered to their 
readers a free insurance in the case of such a death. . . . At 
the conference of modern churchmen at Birmingham many 
important speeches were delivered. 


Blessings 


It is unfortunate that one 
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speaker, according to an abbreviated account, should have taken 
Elmer Gantry as a trustworthy authority upon the present 
position of the religious sects in America. The mind of the 
conference towards reunion was stated by Dr. Major. Its 
members looked with coolness upon any attempt to bring about 
a reunion through skilful ecclesiastical compromises. 
communion was the first step. A hearty welcome is being 
offered as I write to Mr. William Brock and Mr. E. F. Schlee 
who have arrived by way of the air across the Atlantic. 
do not seem to have identified at first our little island. They 
were flying quite near to the place where I am writing. Would 
that I had been lucky enough to receive their messages placed 
in a bag weighted with an orange! Why did they not choose 
Weston Beach which is only a few miles west of Seaton? 

The very Rev. Dean Sturges of Boston, in Westminster abbey, 
after speaking of the immense gains which modern mechanical 
devices offer men added, “Out of such conditions would come 
blind, senseless reactions of primitive passion, fear, envy, class- 
consciousness and suspicion, armaments and struggle and war, 


Inter- 


They 


hate and hell, unless anew and with passionate faith we believed 
in the mind that was in Christ Jesus.” 
Epwarp SHILLITO. 


Bb O O kK S 


Power and Purpose in Evolution 


svolution, by Edmund Noble. Henry Holt, $5.00. 
N THIS BOOK Mr. Noble has made a synthesis of a vast 
amount of materials. 


Purposive 


He has covered an immense field, 

both of written ideas and of objective facts, and has put 
them together with a readableness which is extraordinarily en- 
gaging. The synthesis is performed with skill and the book is 
a unit throughout. The work thus possesses comprehensiveness 
with careful judgment. Its purpose is to offer a solution to the 
“design problem,” through a discussion of the way evolution 
moves, the place of heredity, and the relation of intelligence in 
nature to intelligence in man. 

Part I is given over to the slaying of the “anthropomorphic 
view.” The reviewer has read no more conclusive and devas 
tating resumé of the facts against the attempts man has con- 
tinually made to fit the universe into the way his particular 
consciousness suggests it should be. The philosophic concepts 
about nature have for the most part been, to Mr. Noble, slightly 
rejuvenated primitive notions, which man early in civilization 
fastened upon the world. These ideas have continued unto this 
day in such notions as Bergson’s “élan vital” and have shut 
men off from a real understanding of nature. Against all these 
views Mr. Noble holds forth. At the same time he presents a 
semi-pessimistic view of some of the sore places in evolution, 
some of the terribly crooked mistakes which nature has made. 
This pessimism grows upon one, until when he presents his 
idea of one ordered system of power, including in its unity the 
complex totality of things, one is led to believe that the author 
has early in his book come at odds with himself. 

In Part II Mr. Noble gives the principles by which he ex- 
pects to make a more valid interpretation of nature. These are: 
First, the principle of likeness—however things may differ in 
superficial qualities, in their fundamental characteristics they 
show that they all belong to the same system; second, the prin- 
ciple of derivation—we should not seek to explain these super- 
ficial differentiating characters by others of the like, but by 
the fundamental and universal characters which things exhibit ; 


and third, the principle of universality—whatever is explained 
in nature must be so explained on the basis of the total view 
of the facts of nature. 
body of explanations. 
found in a system. 


These explanations must belong to a 
The laws of nature must themselves be 


The quality of these hypotheses is rendered valuable by an- 
other hypothesis, namely, that the cosmos is an all-inclusive 
unity. Wherever we find stress in nature we find restress; 
wherever action, reaction; wherever change, a condition finally 
showing permanence. “The dynamical need of each ether unit 
for all the units, the need of all the ether units for each of 
them, is the elementary anticipation of the need which the 
organ and the cell have for the whole living system, and the 
need which the human individual has for the society of indi- 
viduals.” Ultimately Mr. Noble’s underlying system is dynamic 
energy, not vitalism of any sort. The religious experience is 
first seen in the sense in which the organism sees and responds 
to an environment, and the feeling of dependence upon the 
whole movement of things, enters into the individual. 

The unit and the individual then are “system-sourced” rather 
than “self-sourced.” Through all the stress and restress of the 
world which has been occasioned by the very nature of the 
power system, since it is always two-sided, those factors which 
tend to endure, which tend to arrive at equal stress, are the pur- 
posive ones. Anything that maintains itself is therefore pur- 
The universe is looked upon as self-maintaining. 

Consciousness in man comes as a result of the organism's 
attempt to respond to the variety of the world. Reason is the 
response the organism makes to the ordered processes of things. 
Intelligence and law in nature have long preceded intelligence 
and law in man, and man at best has only adopted in logic that 
which he found already adapted in existence for him. 

In Part III power is more fully described. “If the universe 
is a force-exerting system, the power which it puts forth in 
causing change cannot be other than the power of its units 
summated in a totality. And if these units are dynamically in- 
terdependent, individual yet collectivized, separate yet recipro- 
cally involved . . . . the accumulated power of all must reflow 


posive. 


XUM 
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from whole to part, not only as power of self-maintenance, but 


also as power determining change.” When wellbeing is ours, 
then adjustment comes with the least stress; when evil occurs it 
is either from the lack of knowledge of adjustment or the lack 
of possibility of adjustment. 

Part IV deals with the relation of purposiveness in nature 
with purposiveness in man. We have a problem of knowledge 
and it is a great one, namely, how to learn enough to get on 
in our world and satisfy the ends-in-view of the organism. 
The only freedom we possess is the freedom of our own or- 
ganic nature to come to the full understanding of its powers 
and a full realization of those powers in a universe with end- 
less possibilities. 

Part V sums up the discussion and concludes with such a 
tatement as this: “Religion, like science, is born out of a de- 
mand for cause. It has its origin in man’s recognition, intellec- 
tual as well as emotional, of his unescapable subordination to 
and dependence upon a supreme power to which, alike in con- 
duct and knowledge, he must adapt himself, immediately 
through the natural environment, mediately through the society 
to which he belongs.” 

I would have 
First, Mr. Noble has insisted throughout that 
there are some things which we shall never know. If the whole 


This book is worth long and careful reading. 
two criticisms. 


universe is pouring its full nature in upon my organism, and 
all the laws of that organism must find themselves in a system 
of law, it would seem to follow that clues might be found, al- 
though they may not yet be, which would lead us to a full and 
perhaps complete knowledge of things. If the part is very 
much like the whole, then we might conclude almost completely 
about the whole from the part. Second, the universe is made 
1 monism of power. This monism is suggested as the object 
of man’s worship. Evil is looked upon as shortsightedness. 
Realizing the need of seeing man as a diminishing speck in this 
vast totality of things, yet there can be no evasion of the prob- 
lems besetting that speck, if a full statement of the facts is to 
be reached. However we may call the world a monism, it is 
just such differentiations as this which make all the differences, 
and what we want to know above all else is how to control and 
avoid those events which will be unfavorable to the welfare of 
humanity. 

Eliminating this system of peaceable power, this monism, and 
accepting the two-sided idea of power as adequate description 
of the facts, why could not the genetic factor in man, rising to 
the pull and push of these cosmic stresses and restresses, pro- 
duce a function called intelligence, which might in the end bend 
things to the need of the organism? This intelligence would be 
creative only in so far as, with the materials at hand for good, 
it could bring about adjustment to them, and avoid maladjust- 
ment with those which were ill for life. Then God could be 
recognized as identical with those good conditions which we 
could incorporate in our lives. The ills could then be dealt with 
not on a metaphysical basis, but as evil things to be avoided and 
gradually eliminated, or at least controlled. 

ruomas H. Wricur. 


Books in Briet 


sie \N AGE which does not take seriously the doctrine of 
the fall 
of man and he laughed at original sin”’—the title of N. P. Wil- 


like Pelagius whose “doubts began with the fall 


liams’ Tue IDEAS OF THE FALL AND OF ORIGINAL Sin (Long- 
man’s, $7.50) may not be alluring, but the volume is one of 
importance and traces with scholarly fullness the development 
of this idea in the thought of the Hebrew people and in the 


history of Christian doctrine. The book consists of the Bamp- 
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ton lectures at Oxford for 1924, much elaborated by the addi- 
tion of supplementary material. 


William Montgomery McGovern, who a few years ago made 
a remarkable journey to Lhassa disguised as a Thibetan peas- 
ant, has more recently made an almost equally extraordinary 
journey across South America, through the jungles of the up- 
per Amazon and into and across the highlands of Peru, and has 
told about it in JuNcLeE Patus anp Inca Ruins (Century Co., 
$5.00). Dr. McGovern, who is now assistant curator of South 
American ethnology in the Field museum in Chicago, unites 
the qualities of a hardy and resourceful explorer, a competent 
scientific observer, and an interesting raconteur. The interest 
in this book is divided between the surprisingly high culture 
of the ancient Incas and the surprisingly low culture of some 
of the upper Amazon tribes. The Pogsas, for example, have 
no weaving, no pottery, no canoes, no clothing, no personal 
adornments. What would such a tribe have to distinguish 
them from animals? Four things, says the author: “fire, 
weapons, music and laughter.” Laughter! One wonders what 
sort of things people at that stage of culture find funny. Prob- 
ably something like the comics in our Sunday papers. 

The opinions and belieis constituting the “catholic” view of 
the church, its structure, authority and sacraments were never 
stated more clearly—or, to my mind, less convincingly—than 
in FouNDATIONS OF Fairu, Vou. III, EccLestotocica., by W. 
E. Orchard (Doran, $1.75). 
there are two kinds of minds which function on radically dif- 
ferent lines. If there are, Dr. Orchard has one kind and I have 
the other. 


One could almost believe that 


When he says in his initial chapter on the Holy 
Spirit and the church that in the New Testament “there is 
scarcely a reference (to the Holy Ghost) that could bear any 
other than a personal meaning,” and by way of illustration im- 
mediately cites the fact that Jesus was said to be “anointed 
with the Holy Ghost,” it is clear that words do not mean to him 
what they mean to me. I am not quarreling with him about the 
personality of the Holy Spirit, but that particular text seems 
singularly ill-chosen for the support of it. If the chapters on 
the nature and authority of the church present too much the 
point of view of the priest, the closing chapters on the church 
and the social order, internationalism and humanity—fields in 
which the theological predilections of neither author nor critic 
are of so much importance—reveal the fine eye of a prophet, 
and that Dr. Orchard has long been considered by many people. 

In method of treatment, Oscar Hagen’s Art Epocus AND 
Tueir Leavers (Scribner’s, $3.00) is the exact antithesis of 
the excellent work of Blum and Tatlock recently reviewed in 
B. and T. 


painted a picture, carved a statue, or designed a house. Their 


these columns. mention almost everyone who evet 
work, while not without an interpretative value, can scarcely 
be read consecutively without mental confusion and will be 
chiefly used for reference. Hagen is selective. He writes us 
who’s who among artists, discusses tendencies rather than indi- 
viduals, deliberately eliminates everything that he considers 
only a side-channel or a countercurrent, and discusses only 
those individual artists who are entitled to be called, as the 
title suggests, the leaders of epochs. Beginning with the 
quattrocento and coming down to Cezanne and the end of the 
nineteenth century, he interprets swiftly and brilliantly the 
meaning of the successive aspects of art. It would not be con- 
sistent with his method, which requires a little temporal per- 
spective, to discuss the artists of the present generation, but one 
would like to have his evaluation of some of our puzzling con- 
temporaries. More than one hundred illustrations add to the 
value and beauty of the book. 
W. E. G. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


One Letter from Massachusetts 


Epvitor THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
SIR: I regret that you printed your editorial on “A Costly 
Vindication.” These men had fair 


Fuller, President Lowell, Judge 


trials, the last one by Governor 
Grant and President Stratton. 
stand back of such efforts by 
our country to in the 

and women in all walks of life, 
ind the result of this investigation is approved by them. 


If our Christian press does not 
} 


such men, what can we expect is have 


future? I have talked with men 


There 
are a few so-called intellectuals who are sympathetic with the 
efforts of the defense who are responsible for the long delay 
I enjoy The Christian Century and look forward 
h week to receiving my copy. Spend your time in the helping 
he best things, as you usually do. 
Boston, Mass. 


in this case. 


Wituiam P. Cooke. 


Another Letter from Massachusetts 


Epirok THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
SIR: Your editorial, “A Costly Vindication,” is a clear, keen, 
n analysis and exposition of the reaction of the Sacco-Van- 


zetti 


1 
cit 


case. Would that those who sit in the seats of the mighty 
Massachusetts could hear and heed your plea for justice, 
and equity as against precedent, prejudice and presupposi- 
Sut please note that a minority here in Massachusetts fol- 
ed the call of such trumpets as yours, and that of the able 
and fearless Springfield Republican, the professor of law at Har- 

the professor of social ethics at Boston university school 
heology, and numerous others who have earned a right to 
e heard. On the other hand were such noisy “patriots” as 
\ttorney Goodwin, with eyes on the governorship, speaking be- 
fore numerous luncheon clubs on “The Red Peril’’- 
printed and broadcast, at least to the clergy! 
as you say, it was 

Springfield, Mass. 


which was 


They won. But, 


“a costly vindication.” 
CLAupE ALLEN McKay. 


The Christian Church 


Vanzetti Case 


Eviror THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 


and the Sacco- 


SIR: The value of the church is tested from time to time. 
Elaborate machinery, great churches and impressive officialdom 


lenge our judgment. Are these ends in themselves or merely 


nachinery for doing certain things? The world asks, “What is 
t good for?” Has it proved itself good for something to Sacco 


Vanzetti? Has the church taken an intelligent view of the 


case Anyone with even a slight knowledge of 


this famous 
s impressed by the ignorance of the average person as to 
facts, and with this ignorance goes his positive conviction 
the rightness of the verdict. The study of evidence has 
tly The church be Christian 
s it is intelligent. Ignorance is the mother of injustice and 
, and the church should lead the way in seeking for the 
Has it taken pains to be intelligent about this case? 


been very limited. cannot 


lhe evidence indicates that these men had a poorer chance 
ise they were Italians. Talk with the average man on the 
street and he. will tell you, “O, those wops. 


hat they deserved.” 


They're get- 

Not only the accused men, but their 

The 

urch is supposed to stand for interracial justice and good will. 
make any protest against this wrong? 


sses, if Italian, were discredited because of their race. 


Did the churches stand for openmindedness, or were they as 

ed by prejudice as the mob? Have they taught their mem- 

ers that everyone must be free to think as his conscience 
tates—that no one has the right or the power to control 


another's thinking? Has the church forgotten that it suffered 


to win its own freedom, and would it deny it to others? 


iM 


Does the church stand for freedom of discussion for all men 
or only for those of its own stripe and color? 
order must be weak if it 


Every theory of government 


The existing 
endure 
should be brought 
and whatever weaknesses it has will be revealed. 


very cannot discussion. 


the light 


free 
to 


All Christian churches claim an interest in the foreigner who 
This case presented him in the dock. Did 
the church eagerly throw itself into the struggle to see that jus- 


comes to our gates. 


tice was done, or did it leave these obscure men to fight alone? 
Here was a great opportunity to prove the quality of our devo- 
tion. Did the church act in such a way during this hour of their 
extremity, that poor and humble men coming to this country will 
feel that in the church they have a true and constant friend? 
There are some bright points in our New York sky 
and good soldier of Jesus Christ, 


That saint 
Henry Sloane Coffin, spoke 
with no uncertain sound. John Haynes Holmes followed close 
in the footsteps of Jesus Christ when he opened his church that 
awful night of the execution for the friends of Sacco and Van- 
zetti and eleven hundred people watched and wept and prayed 
the 
shadow. 


condemned 
Did 


pray with them? 


as men the 


and 


of 


watch 


into. the valley 


the 


passed down 


Christians throughout country 

The church can prove its right to be only if it can meet such 
tests. It is idle to talk of church unity, or efficiency, or to fill 
the hours with pious phrases if the church is cold-hearted or in- 
different at such a time as this All this is true whether these 
men were innocent or guilty. The red with 
the lust for blood. If these men were innocent, how heinous the 
crime which has been committed! 


country has been 


The protest against this execution is the most heartening event 
of The of the itself and 
tensing its muscles. The secular press has in some cases risen 
to real spiritual leadership 


many years. soul nation is rousing 
There has been a passion for justice. 
Has the Christian church done its part, realized its opportunity? 


Scarsdale, N. Y. Mary W. Herrinc. 


An Echo from Indiana 


Epiror THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
SIR: 


case appearing in the August 25 issue of your paper 


I want to thank you for that very fine article on my 
I am tak- 
ing the liberty to print the same in this week’s Indiana edition 
of the fine editorials 
covering this question in newspapers from all over the country, 


American Issue. There have been many 

but yours is the best I have seen and this is not in disparage- 

ment of excellent and comprehensive editorials. 
Indianapolis, Ind E. 


many 


S. SHUMAKER. 


In Which We Are Faithfully 
Dealt With 


Epitor THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
SIR: Christian 

tury, but not with the enthusiasm I once did. I 

admired the fine free spirit and keen writing of 


I am renewing my subscription to The Cen- 
have always 
Che Christian 
Century, but in almost every contact I have had with you lately 
I have noticed a certain mercenary tendency, the desire to get 
the better of bargains, a pussy-footing to keep on the right side 
of wealthy churches and churchmen! Is this not a form of the 


deepest sin—prostitution? Particularly was I disappointed in 


You hemmed and 
hawed around, just barely getting on the right side of the line, 


your handling of the Sacco-Vanzetti case 
and obviously kowtowing to the Fullers, the Thayers, and the 
aristocratic readers who might perhaps get their backs up if you 
came out forcefully and flatfooted for “two dago aliens.” 

Do you call that progressive or courageous? 
even decent and Christian? 


Do you call it 
These two men died under condi- 


tions every bit as significant as the death of Christ. The same 
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mammon controls now as then; fundamentally these two beggars 
of slumdom were standing on the street corners with the same 
And then 
Fosdick, John Dos Passos, Edna Millay and 


message Jesus had, a message of social redemption! 
you call Harry E. 
a good many others of courageous spirit a “mob” because they 
came out and pleaded for these men, and suggest that Fuller, 
the Yankee murderer, was justified in disregarding this “mob”! 
Shame on such bunk! Such cowardice! Such ignorance! 

The moral is easy: Journalists too, like the church, like the 
college, the courts and the governmental administration are sub- 
sidized to keep the iron grip of big business and the aristocracy 
intact! 

The Christian Century declines! 
Vincent G. Burns. 


I extend my sympathy. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


The Gospel tor This Age 

Epiror THe CuristiaAn CENTURY: 
SIR: 
through Professor Frank's article, “The Gospel for an Age of 


While waiting for my dinner the other day I glanced 
Prosperity.” Whenever I read utterances of a similar character 
by ministers of the gospel, members of university and theo- 
logical seminary faculties whom I know to be in the enjoyment 
of generous salaries made possible by the gifts of men who have 
made money-making the major activity of life, 1 am irritated. 
Recently the high salaried president of one of our wealthiest 
universities strongly deplored the tendency of men to immerse 
themselves in money-making pursuits. I know of a certain highly 
paid theological professor, to whom money-making is anathema 
There 
are ministers of the gospel drawing ten thousand dollars a 


and the present social order a crime against humanity. 


year and preaching in churches costing hundreds of thousands 
of dollars who preach strong sermons against absorption in 
money-making. 

These men denounce the practices which make possible the 
huge fortune and yet they are directly or indirectly soliciting a 
slice of it to finance their enterprises in education and religion. 
It is not a case of these men serving God and mammon; rather 
is it a case of their getting God and mammon to serve them. 
It looks as if mammon were more indispensable to the success 
of their enterprise than God. 

We cannot have endowments for our colleges and semi- 
naries running into the millions and church buildings costing 
two hundred thousand and upwards and church organs costing 
from twenty to fifty thousand without the help of mammon 
It is mammon’s rich votaries who make these projects possible. 
Such articles as Professor Frank's are irritatingly superficial. They 
fail to reach down to the hard bottom facts of reality. There is 
something more damnable than mammonism and that ts beg- 
ging money of mammon’s votaries to equip luxuriously and 
sustain Christian institutions. Fancy the Christ engineering a 
drive for a million dollars with which to build a church in which 
to preach! “Taking Christ seriously” is a very popular expres- 
sion at the present time. There are a good many men who 
enjoy using this expression, whom Christ cannot take seriously. 

The supreme curse of our day is not mammonism. It is a 
passion for enervating luxuries issuing in soulless greed and the 
terrible tragedy of it is, it is a passion that grips the Christian 
as well as the man of the world. A gospel that will undo the 
grip of this passion and bring back the simplicity, quietness and 
sanity which we have lost, is the gospel for this age. 


Mason City, Iowa. R. L. Jackson. 


Irresistible Manifest Destiny 


Epitor THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
SIR: 
gymnastics through disagreement than through harmony with 


I will admit that I read your paper more for mental 


your attitude, but I write to say that on internationalism, im- 
perialism, etc., you are falling down from your fanatical white 
heat. In your “When Japanese Students Discuss Korea,” my 
only excitement as I read the heading was to guess whether 
your moral was to be pointed by Nicaragua, Haiti, or the Philip- 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY 
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pines. And as usual the flaw in the argument was apparent. 
Both of our political parties have promised independence and | 
believe independence will be granted as soon as the United 
States is convinced that the Philippines want it and are rea- 
sonably ready for it. But you yourselves would be the first to 
cry out from the house tops that “to preach the gospel to all 
nations” or any one nation has never been the accomplishment 
of one generation. 

“A generation of Filipino leaders” are just now getting to sec 
that they cannot fool all the people all the time with independ- 
ence propaganda, and one of the biggest suffered defeat because 
of it. Aguinaldo is typical of many in Cuba, Porto Rico and 
now the Philippines who recognize our good faith in dealing 
with these countries and our unwillingness to be hustled into a 
mistake by well meaning soft sentimentalists at home or by 
ignorant and selfish politician propaganda in these countries, 
where, as one Spanish-American author has said, “irresistible 
manifest destiny” has put the United States in the position of a 
tutor. 


West Acton, Mass. A. Roy THOoMPsoN. 


‘ ‘ ~~ 
Why Call It Worship ? 

Epitor THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
SIR: 
ience of last Sunday as I attended a very beautiful and effective 


I cannot refrain from writing to you about my exper- 


religious service which was one of the many which had been 
arranged for the 13,500 students spending the summer session at 
Columbia. The three of us purposely went early to church 
We had hardly been seated when a voice behind us was say 
ing: “I have seen more people I know. Yesterday right ou 
here on Broadway, a lady tapped me on the arm and said, 
‘Aren't you Miss Adams from Chicago?’ I said ‘Yes,’—it was 
that Miss Gundersen who teaches third grade over at Highland 
—you know her, don’t you? She lives right down here on 
Claremont—lI’ve seen three men who were in my classes three 
years ago when I was here. You wouldn't think you would see 
so many.” 

This discussion was followed by, “What plays have you seen?” 
“They say that the two best ones are the Guild Theater's “The 


Second Man’ and Jane Cowl in “The Road to Rome’.” “They say 
‘The Road to Rome’ is fine. I have tickets for 


it for next Tuesday night; want to look at them: —clicking of 


Have you been? 


purse and rattling of paper as the tickets were produced. Then 
to the person on the other side: “Have you seen ‘The Road t 
Rome’—we were just talking about it!” The subjects following 
in rapid succession were: an art shop discovered on Saturday 
Danish pastry to be had on 49th street and the relative merits of 
Danish and French pastry, with “I just love Danish pastry”; the 
date of the erection of the tombstone marking Washington Irv 
ing’s grave in the old Tarrytown cemetery; Grant’s tomb as a 
way of giving directions to strangers; one’s motives in coming 
to Columbia to summer school; the high number of relatives 
visiting at home and plans for the open period between August 
One of my friends looked at me and mur- 
mured “The middle west at church.” I wanted to add, “The 


19th and Labor day. 


protestant at church.” 


New York City. WINNIFRED WyGal 


Neglected Country Churches 


Epitor THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: I have been interested in your article, “Are the Churches 
Spiritually Dormant?” and in your apparent conclusion that they are 
not. A short time ago I visited a beautiful mountain valley in New 
York state where for many years I have been in the habit of 
fishing. There are two church buildings in the little com- 
munity, one belonging to the Methodist and one to the Presby- 
terian denomination. In neither is any service being held. |! 
asked my informant about it and was told that while there were 
probably as many people in the valley as there ever had been, 
undoubtedly more in the summer season, no effort seems t 
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be made to provide religious instruction by either denomination, 
and that the tone of the community was bad. 

In the neighboring valley where I spent Sunday, I found a 
Catholic and a Baptist chapel. The latter was not open as I 
passed so I attended the Catholic service. The chapel was filled 
with very devout and attentive persons, men, women and chil- 
dren. The service seemed to me, a protestant, rather trying 
because much of it I could not understand, but there was no 
unrest or disturbance. The sermon, by a young priest, was 
good, practical and evangelical, even though, as might be ex- 
pected, tinged with Roman Catholic doctrine. After the service 
I stopped at the Baptist chapel which was now open, and I 
made the eleventh in the congregation, which presented a very 
sparse appearance in the pleasant little chapel capable of accom- 
modating about one hundred. There was of course no ritual. 
The sermon was a doctrinal one, of extreme fundamental type. 

My observation is that the above experience is typical of our 
country districts. The protestant churches, as one motors 
through the country, show by lack of paint and broken windows 
and unkempt condition, that they do not receive the attention 
nd affection which the previous generation gave them, and it 
s certainly disturbing to one who believes that there is work, in 
his modern world, which only the church is qualified to do, and 
without which materialism and luxury and pursuit of pleasure is 
bound to have a very detrimental effect on the race. 

Huntington, N. Y. WituiaM H. Parsons. 


The Community Church 


‘ToR THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 


SIR: Mr. Jordan has said something. If the leaders of pro- 


testantism are wise and seek to conserve the enthusiasm of the 


talized the enthusiasm of Augustine, Francis of Assisi, and 


la. If on the other hand they try to crush it with suspi- 


on and jealousy, making of it a bone of denominational con- 


tenty 


Love 


n, they will be in the class of those who failed to conserve 
the enthusiasm of Luther, the puritans, and of Wesley. 

The community church is a protest against the old over- 
and under-churching sectarian promiscuity. The 
smaller communities will not support the competition of the 
istocratic superiorities of a dozen righteous cults—all so near 
like that God himself is not supposed to tell them apart. In 
s work it may reveal the evils of sectarianism, but if sec- 
tarianism will learn its lesson, it will point the way to the 
irger unity of the future. 
Baker, Mont. 


hurching 


H. Roy Pxuturprt. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for October 2. Lesson text: 1 Kings 18:30-39. 


The Struggle with a False Religion 


OR some reason this story leaves me cold. Jesus would not 

call down fire from heaven upon those who would not receive 
him; we would not do such a thing. It is time we face some of 
these Old Testament stories squarely. In one of the universities 
of our state, a cynical professor said to his class: “The Israelites 
were led around by a pillar of fire by night and of cloud by day 
and yet it took them forty years to find the place.” Probably 
this teacher had been brought up in some narrow-minded church 
where everything was taken literally. He left a bad impression 
on his class. Had he tried to be constructive he could easily 
fave shown how the Israelites were feeling their way out toward 
te true God; how it took time to evolve from slaves into free- 
men and how timidity was the real cause of the forty year delay. 
A great Presbyterian used to have a powerful sermon on “The 
‘ire-casting Christ.” But it was not literal fire that Jesus was 
‘asting; it was spiritual fire that burned clean, gave light and 
furnished power. Isaiah said that his lips were touched with a 
“ve coal from off the altar of heaven, but no one thinks of this 
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statement as to be taken literally. The entire Old Testament 
needs to be interpreted in order to make its spiritual lessons val- 
uable, stripping away the folk-tales, superstitions and outgrown 
ideas of the long ago. 

Now what is there in this story about the fire coming down 
from Jehovah and burning up the water-soaked wood? Elijah 
was a prophet of Jehovah. He stood for monotheism as against 
idolatry; he had certain primitive notions of morality which were 
indeed a great improvement upon those of surrounding tribes. 
He was a puritanic type of man, stern, controlled, uncompromis- 
ing. He was a thinker as well as a man of action. He could 
rise to dizzy heights of enthusiasm, but afterward he suffered 
terrible reactions and was utterly despondent. We know such 
people now; they are very human. Elijah was a moral leader 
who lived in the time of Ahab and Jezebel, a time of moral de- 
generacy due to the influence of Baal worship, which had been 
brought in from neighboring tribes. Our scholars have now 
studied this worship, and we know the force of its appeal. The 
tribe had to have men to fight the enemy; the men had to have 
food to give them strength to fight, therefore the women must 
bear sons and the fields must bring forth harvests. Fertility 
goddesses thus came to be naturally worshiped all over that part 
of the world. We learn that in Greece the bodies of men were 
cut up and strewn over the fields to give them richness. Men 
prayed for harvests. Scientific agriculture has now taken the 
place of such prayers except when drought comes or when in- 
sects destroy the crops. An interesting question presents itself; 
does a scientific farmer, in the irrigation section, need to pray 
for crops? Very few people now pray for rain. Prayer for 
victory in battle, too, is tempered by the knowledge that equally 
sincere men and women on the other side are also praying for 
success. There is only one supreme prayer, “Thy will be done.” 
Harmony with God is the goal of all our striving; to learn his 
will and to do it, that is the end of all religion. 

The modern Elijah is the prophet who battles against the ma- 
terialism of our day. Mr. Croy is telling us about atheism in 
our schools and among our young people. There is a practical 
atheism in our offices, in our homes and in our churches—wher- 
ever people live without God. Deep strength is based upon con- 
fidence in the universe or harmony with God. Power rises from 
strong emotions which are grounded in a poised, controlled and 
healthy personality. In this sense, to be “in tune with the In- 
finite” is the desire of all true religionists. 

Religion sanctions the highest code of morality of any period. 
When the time came in Greece that the thinkers had to apolo- 
gize for the behavior of the Olympians, they sought a new reli- 
gion. The religion of Jesus places its seal upon the loftiest 
ethics known—that is its power. The modern Elijah takes this 
Christ code and does battle with a crass worldliness which still 
tempts mankind. To keep alive the spirit in a world of stuff is 
now our problem. Gratification of the senses occupies too 
much of our time and energies. Worldly praise, power and pelf 
satisfy too many men while the cotton of comfort stops our 
ears to the cries of misery asking for help. 

Joun R. Ewers. 
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EWS of the CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Presbyterian Church of U. S. 
Reports Membership Increase 

Dr. Lewis Mudge, stated clerk of the 
general assembly, is authority for the re 
port that during the past year the number 
enrolled 
known, 
| 


communicants 
he church has 


of Presbyterian 


was the largest t 
the donations to the church per member 


also being the most generous vet recorded 


The membership increase was in spite of 


the fact that 67,160 inactive members 
were placed on the suspended list last 
vear More men became candidates for 
the ministry, yet there was a decrease in 
the number of candidates licensed to 
preach Pennsylvania leads other states 
in membership 
Dr. Norman Thomas Says Labor 
Must Maintain Unselfish Ideals 
Addressing a large audience in a New 
York church on labor Sunday, Dr. Nor 
man Thomas insisted that labor must al 
wavs keep before it the world vision of 


universal peace and treedom and must 


not allow selfish or purely opportunistic 
poh ies to blind it to the ideal of the bet- 
ankind. “It is not true,” 
“that self-interest means 
interest of all If 


infinitely 


terment of all n 
he declared, 
ultimately the 


interest 


self- 
that 
but as it is, self-interest 
is the 


against another.” 


were enlightened, 
might be the case, 
short-sighted; it 


is usually interest 


of one class at 


Negro Catholics Meet 
In New York 


he third annual convention of the 


federated colored Catholics of the United 
States met in New York city a few days 
iO Pope Pius sent a message which 
was read to the convention by Cardinal 
Gasparri: “His Holiness sends to the con- 


vention his good wishes and _ fatherly 


ble SSInK. 


Labor Is Deeply Religious, 
Says Dr. Stelzle 
“— ibor 


acl] 


may not express itself in the 


orthodox fashion regarding re 
nore readily to the 
other 
group,” said Charles Stelzle in a 
sermon preached in New York city. Dr 
Stelzle is president of the church adver 


tising department of the international ad- 


I 


lion, but it responds 


ious appeal than does any 


Rev 


vertising association. 


Prof. J. Y. Simpson Says Conflict 
Between Science and Religion Endless 


The leading hgure at Lakeside confer 


ence, held at Lakeside, O., this summer, 
was Prof. J. Y. Simpson, professor of 
natural science at New college, Edin 
burgh. In his first lecture he spoke on 
science and religion Although insisting 
that the universe is a vast, orderly unity 
demanding an explanation in which 


science and religion can wholeheartedly 
agree, he nevertheless recognized that “be 
cause the universe is a living and develop 
there 


scientific 


ing entity will constantly arise new 
richer deeper 
more under 
standings, and that these will continue to 
need readjustment to one another. The 


between and religion in 


and knowledge, 


and penetrating theological 


conflict 
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science 


A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


a sense will never end, but it will in fu- 
always be a friendly wrestling of 
great methods of knowledge, both 
serving a common quest of truth.” 


ture 
two 


Dr. M. P. Boynton Completes Thirty 
Years of Service in Chicago 
Last week the 


Baptists of Chicago 





tendered a reception to Rev. M. P. Boyn- 
ton in honor of his thirtieth anniversary 
as pastor at Woodlawn Baptist church. 
The Woodlawn business men’s association 
also sent representatives. Dr. Boynton 
came to Woodlawn as a young man, in 
1897. Since his coming a strong church 
of 1,200 members has been developed, al- 


Find Modernism Indispensable to Church 


66 Tt \RE ALL MODERNISTS 
W now,” declared Dr. W. R. Mat- 
Lon 


the annual 
union for 


thews, dean of King’s college, 
the sessions of 
churchmen’s 
liberal religious 
England, Aug 
one of degree.’ 


“We 


will 


don, at one of 
conference of the 
the advancement of 
thought, at Birmingham, 
22-28, “the difference is 
He appropriated Newman's words: 
shall be rejected, but our cause 
triumph; our names will be reviled, but 
our ideas will win.” Signs are unmistak 
able that theological 


grows, not so much 


modernism steadily 
as an organized move 
ment as by permeating with its ideas reli- 
gious thought and belief generally. 

present in 
his- 
contributions of 
English 





rhe conference set out to 
positive, popular manner the causes, 
tory, aims, affinities and 


the modern movement in the 


church. The titles of the papers read 
indicate the lines along which Anglican 
modernists are proceeding. For instance: 
the intellectual causes of the modern 


advances in modern 
comparative 
the affini 
movement 


movement, such as 
physical science, archeology, 
religion, biblical criticism, etc.; 
ties of the 


Catholicism, 


modern with 
evangelical 
agnosticism, etc. The aims of the move 
treated in three 
secure a synthesis of Christianity and the 
Christian 


protestantism, 


ment were papers: To 


modern outlook; to stress the 


transcending modern 


with it; to 


faith as necessarily 


knowledge, yet in harmony 
reinterpret and reformulate Christian doc- 
The con- 
} 


trinal and liturgical formularies. 
considered the 
which it is within the power of the modern 
movement to make towards the 
pressing problems connected 
reunion of Christendom, foreign 
theological study and 
ind Christian national education. 


ference also contributions 
solution 
of various 
with the 
teaching 


missions, 


REVIVALS SHALLOW 


utterances were 

Paul's and the 
with which the 
Dean Inge, 


The two outstanding 
those by the dean of St. 
bishop of Birmingham 
conference opened and closed. 
who spoke for nearly an hour; said we are 
living at the end of an extraordinary epoch 
in history, marked especially by the ad- 


vance of applied science and a vast in- 
crease of wealth and population. There 
had been no corresponding advance in art 
or the spiritual life. Society has been 


Many complain that “We see 
is not one prophet 
Some cry out, “We want a new 
religion;” others, “We want the old reli- 
gion;” others, “We want no religion at 
all.” All are wrong. Civilization will 
stand or fall with Christianity. But Chris- 
tianity looks forward, not backward. 


dislocated 
not our tokens; there 
more.” 


Christianity, Dr. Inge proceeded, is a 
universal and spiritual religion, based on 
the revelation brought by Christ, who 
taught us the nature and will of God, and 
man ought to live in order to be 
saved. St. Paul, who understood the gos- 
pel better than anyone else, believed that 
the spirit of Christ was objectively present 
in the heart of the believer. This Christ- 
mysticism was the foundation of his per- 
sonal religion. The persecutions stiffened 
the church, but they hardened and _ nar- 
rowed it. It was unfortunate that Chris- 
tianity crystallized just when one civiliza- 
tion was dying and another was not yet 
born. The forward look of the first Chris- 
tians disappeared; all hopes were banished 
to another life. The “conversion of 
Europe” in the fourth century was mucl 
more a victory of the church over the em- 
pire than of the gospel over paganism 
Under this system the religion of the 
spirit lived on, but lived a cramped and 
hothouse life. The true apostolical suc- 
cession is in the lives of the saints. 


how 


FROM AUTHORITY TO EXPERIENCE 


Protestantism, continued Dr. Inge, 1s 4 

revolt against a church stiffened by for- 
malism and unethical legalism. It pro- 
claims the freedom of the individual con- 
science and the right of immediate access 
to God. It is thus in part a return to the 
original gospel. The shifting of the cen 
ter of gravity in religion from authority 
to experience ushers in a new period in 
which both protestantism and mysticism 
must play a prominent part. The chiel 
seat of authority in religion will be 
longer the church nor the Bible, but the 
testimony of the Holy Spirit, the inner 
light, interpreting the teaching of the New 
Testament. The church of the future will 
have its center in Jesus Christ, but in 4 
living and self-revealing Christ, with a 
fresh message for each generation. 
The dean concluded: “Such is the faith 
f modern churchmen. But we have t 
remember that spiritual religion is the 
most difficult, as it is the highest kind o! 
religion to live by. The spiritual Chris- 
tian needs to be a very earnest and go0¢ 
man, living under strict self-discipline, and 
testing all his thoughts, words, and actions 
by the obedience of Christ.” 


( 


A NEW REVELATION 


Bishop Barnes, surveying from the pul- 
pit ot Birmingham cathedral the proceed: 
ings of the conference, said that, while 
the readers of papers differed widely ™ 
outlook and did not share a compact doe 

(Continue on page 1119) 
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September 


though he found but 90 members when 
he began his work. Besides his service 
as a leader in his denomination, Dr. Boyn- 
ton has been a power for civic righteous- 
He was one of the leaders in stamp- 
ing out organized vice resorts in Chicago 
years ago, and was largely re- 
wonsible for the enacting of the Mann 


act 


ness 


twenty 


Congregational Churches of 
Cleveland Show Figures 
Cleveland, O. had 9,637 Congregation- 
alists in 1917, this year 14,225. There 
were 39 churches in 1917, and the same 
mber this year. In benevolences there 
s been a gain of 180 per cent in the ten 


years 


Report Bishop 
Jailed Again 
Newspaper dispatches from Oslo, Nor- 
way, bearing date of Sept. 10 report that 
Bishop Anton Bast, of the Methodist 
hurch, has been sentenced by the state 
court of Copenhagen to three months in 
prison for financial irregularities. Ameri- 
can Methodists profess to be considerably 
puzzled by this development of what has 
to be known as the “Bast case,” 
the bishop has already served one 
sentence in a Danish prison. It is pos- 
of course, that he now under 
sentence for some charge other than that 
vhich he was formerly convicted. The 
ishop has been suspended from the per- 
nce of his episcopal duties pending a 
formal trial before the general conference 
f his church, which meets in Kansas City 


con 


is 


1 
sipie 


next May. It is the first time in the his- 
of the denomination when such a 
| has been held. 
Ancestors Sunday Celebrated 
At Middleboro, Mass. 

First Congregational church, Middle- 
Mass., organized in 1694, held its 
annual Ancestors day on August 

14. The present church building will be 
ears old in 1928. Rev. A. G. Cum- 
has served the church as pastor 


enty years. Dr. Edward D. Eaton, 
lent emeritus of Beloit, gave the ad- 
on the anniversary occasion. 


Dean Inge as 
Biographer 
\ccording to the Churchman, an Ameri- 
iblisher cabled Dean W. R. Inge: 
you write your life? Will pay 
$10,000." Upon his refusal to accede to 
quest a second cable followed: “Will 
rite life of Christ? Lower rates, of 


Religion-Health Sermons at 
Washington Cathedral 
\ series of four sermons on religion as 
ilth-producing factor in human life 
ere preached during August by Rev. 
G. Banks at Washington cathedral, 
palian. 


Dr. W. E. Orchard Tells of 

Changing Theological Views 

W. E. Orchard, of Kings Weigh- 

church, London, was recently inter 

ewed by Mr. Albert Dawson, the inter- 

being published in the Churchman, 

New York. Being asked by Mr. Dawson 
her his theological views have 

inged, he replied: “My theological views 


Dr 


iM 


| Brown, Vanderbilt School of Religion. 
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Churchman, who was operated upon in 
a Los Angeles hospital, early in August, 
for appendicitis, is rapidly recovering, and 
expected to be back in New York by the 
middle of September. 

Dr. Mark A. Matthews Refuses 
Philadelphia Call 


First Presbyterian church, Seattle, re- 


have changed, mainly by the discovery 
that Catholic theology holds all that I 
was ever seeking, and a good deal more 
that I had not thought about, and which, 
I now find, makes a much more complete 
and workable scheme.” 


Federal Council Welcomes 
Visiting Japanese Students 


Forty Japanese students, representing joices that their pastor of many years, 
most of the higher institutions of learning Rev. Mark A. Matthews, has refused a 
in Japan, are visiting the United States. call to minister to a large Philadelphia 
The Federal council arranged a welcome — church. 


ag Sg" ta om when they ares Drs. J. A. and J. I. Vance, Brothers, 
Out With New Books 

Drs. Joseph A. Vance, of First Presby- 
terian church, Detroit, Mich., and James I. 
Vance, of First church, Nashville, Tenn., 


Dr. Shipler Recovering 
From Operation 


Guy Emery Shipler, editor of the 











REALITY IN RELIGION 
By Gilbert T. Rowe 
\ Srirrinc Book by a great thinker. Here 
religion is presented as actual communion with 
. a real God, the most persistent and creative 
force in human life. The facts of religion, persuades the author, 
are as real and observable as the facts of-any other field of observa- 





tion; the laws, as ascertainable and verifiable in experience as the 


$1.75 


IN CONFERENCE 
WITH THE BEST 
MINDS 


By Lorne Pierce, 
S.T.D., Ph. D., F. R.S.C. 


laws of nature. 


EXPANDING 
HORIZONS 


By Cornelius Woelfkin 


“THOSE WHO HAVE FOLLOWED the 
course of Dr. Woelfkin’s remarkable 
career will recognize the title of these 
lectures as descriptive of his ever-in- 
creasing breadth of view and loftiness 
of vision, ... The finest fruitage,—the 
choicest wisdom of one of the most 
productive and prophetic lives which 
have been lived for Christ in these 
challenging days of ours.’’ — Dean 


With an Enthusiastic Foreword by Lynn 
Harold Hough. 

““THIRTY-ONE DELIGHTFULLY WRITTEN 
essays bearing upon the life and work 
of the ministry.” “Glimpses of the 
rich literary storehouses from which 
the preacher may draw.” ““The great 
truths of religion in the best literary 
language.” “Extremely interesting.” 
“*“A challenge to the minister.” $1.75 


OF THE CHRISTIAN PULPIT 
AND PASTORATE 


Biographical Studies of the Greatest Theologians of All Time 
By H. C. Howard Octavo, $2.50 


IN THIS VOLUME are recorded stories of the lives and times 
of certain men who have written themselves indelibly into 
the history of the Christian Church. Some of them held 
the torch of faith and service during the Dark Ages. 
Some were contemporaries of the Renaissance. Several 
proved the salvation of Great Britain. Others kept 
America aware of its origin and the debt it owes the 
spiritually minded founders of its colonies. 
6 
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PREACH WITH PICTURES 


I can furnish you Illustrated Drama- 
Lectures consisting of from 60 to 80 
colored stereopticon slides with accom- 
panying manuscript, on such subjects as 
“The King of Kings,” “Les Miserables,” 
“Uncle Tom's Cabin,” “One Increasing 
Purpose,” ete. 

Write for circular and further infor- 
mation. 


Rev. Allison Ray Heaps 
57 West 58th St. New York City 
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who are brothers, have written two new 
books just off the press: “America’s Fu- 
ture Religion,” by the former and “Love 
Trails of Long Ago,” by the latter. 


Minister Becomes 
Professor 

Rev. A. H. Burrows of Squantum Con- 
gregational church, Quincy, Mass., has 
resigned to accept a professorship in so- 


Methodists Drop Missionary for Heresy 


M’> T A MISSIONARY of the South- 
ern Methodist church believe in the 
resurrection of Jesus in the traditional 
physical sense? Apparently he must. For 
at Nashville, Tenn., on August 5, the com- 
mittee of bishops of that denomination 
dealing with foreign work and the execu- 
tive committee of the board of missions 
voted to drop from the ranks of mission- 
aries the Rev. Walter A. Hearn of China. 
The action followed an_ investigation 
which grew out of the refusal of Bishop 
W. N. Ainsworth, who presided over the 
China conference in 1926, to admit Mr. 
Hearn to that body. Mr. Hearn now re- 
mains a probationary member of the con- 
ference, but has been advised by Bishop 
Ainsworth to withdraw from the ministry. 
He states that he will not do this, but will 
allow the conference or bishop to take 
such action as they desire to expel him on 
charges of heresy. 

The Hearn case, which has become 
something of a cause celebre throughout 
China and the southern part of the United 
States, is really due to nervousness felt in 
southern communions over charges of 
theological laxity on mission fields. 
Charges of this character have been made 
against Southern Methodist missionaries 
of long standing. While these have never 
been substantiated, the missionary and 
episcopal leaders of the church have been 
known to be desirous of doing anything 
possible to reassure financial supporters 
in the conservative south as to the theo- 
logical regularity of mission workers. Mr. 
Hearn has in this way become the victim 
of a movement which was probably not, in 
the first instance, directed against him at 


all. 


BORN AND NURTURED IN CHINA 


Mr. Hearn is the of a Southern 
Methodist missionary who has been at 
work in China for years. He was him- 
self born in China, and thus has a re- 
markable command of the language. After 
completing his education in this country 
he returned to China as a member of the 
faculty of Soochow university. There is 
much testimony to the effect that he 
quickly established himself as one of the 
most influential, if not the most influential, 
teacher in the school. The action taken 
recently in Nashville drops him from this 
job. 

The trouble concerning Mr. Hearn grew 
out of an incident at his admission into 
full membership in the China Methodist 
conference. Bishop Ainsworth asked the 
candidates for admission the required first 
question: “Have you faith in Christ?” He 


son 


) then expanded the question by stating that 


| 


the candidates could not read into it their 
own interpretations, and among the re- 
quirements he held that there must be 
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cial science at Penn college, 
Ta. 


Oskaloosa, 


A Busy Summer for 
Dr. Hough 

Dr. Lynn Harold Hough, minister at 
Central M. E. Church, Detroit, began his 
summer with two sermons at Dr. Jeffer- 
church in New York; then there 
were eleven lectures and sermons at Chau- 


son’s 





literal belief that Christ “lay in the tomb 
three days, and on the third day was 
raised from the dead, triumphed over 
death in a physical sense, being resur- 
rected with a physical body in every sense 
like yours and mine, ate food, breathed 
and walked and talked even as we.” When 
Mr. Hearn refused to assent to this as a 
necessary interpretation of a Methodist 
minister's belief in Christ, the bishop se- 
cured a reconsideration of the vote by 
which he had already been taken into the 
conference, and he was left out by 35 
to 59. 


ARTICLE OF RELIGION AT STAKE 


The bishop thereupon began steps to 
have the young missionary dropped from 
mission employment. He held that his 
views were in clear contradiction of the 
third of the Methodist articles of religion: 
“Christ did truly rise again from the dead, 
and took again his body, with all things 
appertaining to the perfection of 
nature, wherewith he ascended 
heaven, and there sitteth until he return 
to judge all men at the last day.” Besides 
challenging his hearers at Nashville to say 
how much of this article must be regarded 
as statement of fact and how much as 
figurative language, Mr. Hearn pointed 
out a sermon by Bishop Ainsworth in 
which the bishop said that the atonement 
must be interpreted in the sense of Christ 
reconciling men with God rather than in 
that of God being reconciled to men. The 
second article of religion of the Methodist 
church reads that the atonement is “to 
reconcile the Father to us.” 

As for Mr. Hearn’s belief in the future 
life, he has a mystical faith of most mov- 
ing quality. In the remarkable statement 
of belief which he filed with his examiners 
at Nashville he included this incident: 
“Our first baby was born and died on 
Dec. 16, 1922, but my wife and I chose 
the following Easter as the most fitting 
time in which to read the funeral services, 
which we did alone together in the little 
country church of which I was then pas- 
tor. Does anyone suppose that any article 
of any creed was uppermost in our minds? 
Does anyone here suppose that we gained 
assurance and comfort from theology 
rather than religion, from definitions 
rather than the divine presence? Creeds 
and formulas are not to be compared with 
experiences such as these. It is not the 
intellectual beliefs you grasp at, but the 
vital faith that grips you that counts at 
such a time. My faith in a life that never 
ends does not even rest upon arguments 
It rests on the belief that each individual 
spirit has infinite possibilities and worth 
and that the Creator of all good has too 
keen a sense of values to allow a thing s0 
precious to be lost.” 
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tauqua, N. Y., followed by two sermons 
at First M. E. church, Los Angeles, eight 
lectures and sermons at Pacific Palisades, 
Cal., five addresses in the High Sierras, 
ten sermons in Fresno and two in San 
Jose, Cal. Dr. Hough closed the season 
with seventeen addresses and sermons in 
Calgary, Alberta, part of them being in 
connection with the Alberta school of 
religion. 


Liberal Ministers Hold 
“Progress” Conference 

\ number of liberal ministers repre- 
senting several denominations held a con- 
ference on progress in religious thinking 
in Dighton, Mass., Sept. 11-17. Discus- 
sions were informal and dealt with church 
problems. 


Catholic Men to Meet in 
Detroit Next Month 

The seventh annual convention of 
Catholic men will meet this year at De- 
troit, Oct. 16-18. The program is being 
designed to emphasize the idea of co- 
operation and coordination of effort among 
Catholic lay groups. Prominence will be 
given to discussions of public questions 
which present moral issues. Birth control 
will be among the subjects considered. 


Catholic Bishop of Portland, Me., 
May Go to Boston 

It is reported that Rt. Rev. John G. 
Murr bishop of Portland, 





ray, Catholic 
ne, may be transferred to the Boston 

cese to succeed Bishop Anderson. 
Bishop Murray is in Europe, having had 
an audience with the pope several weeks 


azo 


Lutheran Women Will 
Celebrate 

Late this month women of the Illinois 
synod of the United Lutheran church in 
(America will meet in Princeton, IIL, to 
celebrate the completion of fifty years of 
ervice of the woman’s home and foreign 
missionary society. 


Vf: 
Sick 


School for Social Research 
Announces Lectures 
Dr. Alvin S. Johnson, director of the 
hool for social research, New York city, 
for this autumn lectures by 
erican labor authorities. Dr. John A. 
n, Catholic clergyman, will deliver a 
es of lectures on social economics. Dr. 
Frank Payne, psychologist, will speak on 
the psychology of the worker. Among 
her lecturers are Everett Dean Martin, 
Harry Elmer Barnes, Norman J. Ware 
Leo Wolman. All courses will be 
n after working hours to allow indus- 
| workers to attend. 


unces 


Rev. George Stewart Sees Employers 
Growing Reasonable 
In his labor day sermon, Rev. George 
ewart, of Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
hurch, New York city, said that “en- 
ghtened employers are coming more and 
re into agreement on at least these six 
Major contentions: 1. Earnings sufficient 
maintain a reasonable standard of com- 
! 2. Reasonable hours of work. 3. 
‘easonable economic security during the 
hole of working life and in old age. 4. 
\ reasonable share with the employer in 
letermining the conditions of work. 5. 


An 


\t 
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dustry in which he is engaged. 6. The 
right of both parties to collective bar- 
gaining.” 


Lutheran Mission Board to Send 
New Missionaries to China 

The United Lutheran church mission in 
Shantung informs the board of foreign 
missions, in this country, that the political 
situation in China is improved. The cable- 
gram bringing this word also advises that 
new missionaries be sent to October to 
study Chinese for one year at Tsingtao. 


1115 


The board has requested all missionaries 
under appointment for China to prepare 
themselves to go to their fields this au- 
tumn. 


Lively Sessions at Zionist 

Congress in Basle 

. The Weizmann administration, the Pal- 
estine government, and the British gov- 
ernment as the mandatory power, were 
under severe criticism during the con- 
gress of the Zionists held at Basle, Swit- 
zerland, early this month. Criticisms were 
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1923 Marked the !Publication of 
| The Goodspeed New Testament. 
| Now—in 1927—We Are Publishing 
| 


~=6©°Testament 


An American Translation 


By J.M.P. Smith, Theophile J. Meek, Alex R. Gordon, 
and Leroy Waterman 


It isa more accurate, a better transla- 
tion than has hitherto been possible. 
all of them Hebrew 
have translated di- 
rectly from the official Massoretic text. 
Their version brings to modern readers, 
with as little variation as is humanly 
possible, the real Old Testament. 


| The University of Chicago Press 
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interest in the prosperity of the in- | | 
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national Zionist movement. 
that Dr. Weizmann, heading the Zionist 
executive, resign his position and that, 
gium, be 
voiced in a general. debate. A member 
of the Polish parliament, at the congress, 
charged that the present Zionist leader- 
ship has proved a failure, attacking the 
“Jewish agency,” 


THE 


heaped on Zionist leadership and on the 
British authorities for the present state 


affairs in Palestine and in the inter- 


The demand 


instead an administrative board, a colle- 
clected by the congress was 


the plan sponsored by 


Weizmann for enlisting the support 








The Christian Century List of 


RELIGIOUS DRAMAS 


Selected by Fred Eastman, Professor 
of Religious Literature and Drama, 
The Chicago Theological Seminary 


THE NEIGHBOURS. By Zona Gale. One 
act wo men, six women. (Small royalty 
not exceeding $10.00). Humorous treatment 
of a dramatic situation in a village. Re 
ligious in its effect upon the audience. 50« 


DUST OF THE ROAD. By Kenneth Sawyer 
Goodman. One act. Three men, one woman 
A dramatization of the old legend that Judas 
is allowed to come back to earth once a 
year to plead with some soul tempted to 
betray friendship A Christmas play, but 
easily adapted for Passion Week (i 

WHY THE CHIMES RANG. By Elizabeth 
MeFadden,. One act. One man, one woman, 
two children, extras. Chorus and chimes 
needed A Christmas play adapted from 
the story by Raymond Alden. 35« 

THE BOY WHO DISCOVERED EASTER. 
By Elizabeth MeFadden. Adapted from 
the story entitled “The Boy Who Dis 
covered the Spring,”” by Raymond Alden. 
One act, three scenes. One man, two women, 
one boy (Small royalty, not to exceed 
$10.00.) A play for Easter week. 35c ‘ 

THE TWO THIEVES. By Esther Willard 
Bates. One act. Two men, a choir (unseen 
harpist (unseen (Royalty $5.00.) A short 
dialogue play for Good Friday. 35« 

THE RESURRECTION. By 


Kimball. Four scenes 


Rosamond 
Twelve mer, three 


women, the voice of Jesus An Easter 
service arranged for tableaux and a reader 
from biblical text $e 


THE NATIVITY. By Rosamond Kimball 
Four scenes. Nine young men, two women 
children. A Christmas service arranged for 
a reader and tableaux from biblical text. 35« 


A SINNER BELOVED. By Phillips E. Os 


good Prologue, one act, and epilogue 
Six men, three women, three children, 
extras A dramatization of the story o 
Hosea. (Royalty.) 25< P 


LAROLA. By Helen Willcox One act 
‘hree men, five women Deals with the 
influence of Christianity upon the caste 


system of India. 25« 


JOB. Arranged by Colin Campbell Clements 
One scene. Five men, the voice of Jehovah 
two narrators, and villagers. (Royalty $0 

HE IS THE SON OF GOD. By Linwood 
Taft. Six scenes. Five men, three women, 
crowds, Deals with the effect of the per 
sonality and deeds of Jesus upon an ortho 
dox Jewish woman at the time of the cru- 
cifixion, 35c 


rHE ROCK. By Mary P. Hamlin. Three 
acts, four scenes. Six men, five women. A 
character study of Simon Peter. 35« 

SAINT CLAUDIA. By Marshall N. Goold. 
Three acts, five scenes ine men, seven 
women, one child, extras. A play about 


Pilate’s wife and her conversion to the 
Christian faith. 65¢ 


THREE MANUALS 

DRAMA IN EDUCATION. By Grace Sloan 
Overton A manual covering the theory 
and technique of dramatic productions in 
churches. $2.50 

THE DRAMATIZATION OF BIBLE 
STORIES. By Elizabeth Erwin Miller. A 
handbook on the why and how of dramatiz 
ing Bible stories in the church school. $1.25 

COSTUMING A PLAY. By Grimball and 
Wells. Explicit directions for costuming in 
all periods from the Assyrian to the civil 
war. $3.00 


Christian Century Book Service 
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of non-Zionist Jews for the upbuilding of 
Palestine by their entry into the “agency” 
recognized by the Palestine mandate, on a 
50-50 basis with the Zionists. The Pales- 
tine government was also strongly criti- 
cized by Dr. Stephen S. Wise, chairman 
of the political committee. He said: 
“The fact that the Palestine government 
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was able last year to show a surplus 
of $5,000,006 is discrediting to the govy- 
ernment of a country whose population 
went through such a severe crisis as the 
one prevailing in Palestine. It is the 
duty of Zionist leadership to urge the 
mandatory power to take a greater part 
in facilitating the creation of the Jewish 


Canadian Leader Views China 


f be THE SITUATION in China 
will advance towards a definite im- 
provement before next Christmas, is the 
confident expectation of Dr. James Endi- 
United 
several 


cott, who, as moderator of the 


church of Canada, has spent 
months in studying the Asiatic situation 
on the spot. “Dr. Endicott,” writes Rev. 
Ernest Thomas, “spent nearly 
years in China and entered fully into the 
Since his return to 
Canada he has become an outstanding 


twenty 
Chinese aspirations. 


national figure by reason of his fine schol- 
arship, his unerring insight into complex 
situations, and his wise judgment. Thus 
he was chosen as moderator by unani- 
Early last fall when the sit- 
uation was alarming he said in an inter- 
while not afraid of anything 
which might happen in China he was 
afraid of something happening at West- 
minster. 


mous vote. 


view that 


STATEMENT WAS GOOD BUT LATE 

“What is the effect of the British pol- 
icy as announced by Mr. Chamberlain 
last January? On this Dr. Endicott was 
quite clear. The statement has _ pro- 
foundly altered and improved the situa- 
tion, though had the policy then an- 
nounced been adopted and proclaimed a 
few years earlier, it would have been yet 
fruitful Now every 
every rank and every faction is assuredly 
convinced that national unity and _ na- 
tional self government are to be achieved 

the near future 


more Chinese of 


‘Dr. Endicott has spent some time in 
back to China this 
introductions 


before going 
carried 


India 


vear and which 
wave him easy access both to mission- 
tives and men on the inside or in 
positions. Both in India and 
found the responsible repre 


ries, 1 
igh official 
n China he 
sentatives of the British government to 
be men of high character and broad sym- 
pathy with the new world which is com- 
ng into being. 


“But can we view the far reaching 


changes without misgiving? Dr. Endi 
cott pointed out that vast changes in the 
structure of world society had _ taken 


place at other periods of history and as 
have foretold precisely what 
was going to emerge, perplexity was in- 
evitable at the time. So in the present 
piration after full realization of national 
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1 One could 


unity and = national 
best people are 


self-expression, the 
sympathizing with the 
secking to render wise 
assistance. Are there not grave risks to 
be faced in the 


movement and 


present change? Of 
course there are, and risks must be taken. 
\s a Canadian warmly attached to the 
British empire, Dr. Endicott would resist 
with all his vigor any attempt on the 
part of Great Britain to thwart the full 
realization of Canadian nationality. And 
as one whose children have been born 


in China, he would equally resent any 
effort to thwart national aspirations in 
India and China. 


MISSIONARIES WILL RETURN 


“What about the missionary movement 
and the attitude of the missionaries 
to the new world which is rising? So 
far as the United church of Canada is 
concerned its policy is to welcome the 
fullest development of Chinese aspira- 
tions. The Christian movement cannot 
be kept entirely apart from the political 
movement. Cries are heard for foreign 
intervention in China, but such cries find 
no echo in the United church mission 
These left their posts only at the 
urgent and imperative demand of the 
when it was found that their 
presence would embarrass the authorities 
Had any considerable killing taken place 
the whole international situation 
have been complicated beyond measur: 
But the key men among the missionaries 
will be back at their work during next win- 
ter, according to this careful observer 
who had access to representative men 
of all groups throughout China. 

“Is the present movement anti-Chris- 
tian? Well, the surprising fact is that 
while it is anti-foreign it is not essen- 
tially anti-Christian. Previous movements, 
such as the uprising, broughit 
wholesale massacre of native Christians 
his nationalist movement is the first of 
its kind in which no such massacres have 
occurred. The native Christians are in 
the main carrying on the churches and 
showing superb spirit, even when be- 
longing to tiny groups in the midst of 
excited populations. 


aries, 


consuls 


would 


Boxer 


WHO WANTS INTERVENTION 
“Whence comes the clamor for inter- 

vention in China? It does not 

from the soldiers, nor the statesmen, nor 


come 
the missionaries. It emanates from mer- 
chants who are facing extremely difficult 
situations. Pretty hears ol 
them asking where the British empire ts 


often one 


and why the navy does not bring an army 
to the spot. Dr. Endicott enters into 
their difficulty and points out that this 
nervousness is natural in view of the 
great interests which they have at stake; 
and even in the changes which must come 
regarding extraterritoriality risks 
be accepted. Similar risks must be taken 
in the Christian movement. 

“Are the missionaries all adopting the 
sympathetic attitude? Of course theré 
are missionaries of all kinds and emanat- 
ing from all kinds of Christian com- 
munities. Some doubtless are so taf 


must 


identified with the western civilization 
which they lived that they cannot use- 
fully aid the present Chinese movement. 
Possibly many will be able best to serve 
the church elsewhere.” 
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national home in Palestine, a duty directly 
imposed upon this power by the pro- 
visions of the mandate granted to it by 
the league of nations.” A late issue of 
he Jewish Daily Bulletin announces in 
type: “15th Zionist congress ex- 
confidence in Weizmann admin- 
praises British government as 
mandatory power but censures strongly 
Palestine administration for passive at- 
le; lists reforms necessary to facilitate 
progress of Jewish upbuilding work in 
national home.” And another despatch 
brings news that “a rift in the political 
committee resulted in the resignation of 
Dr. Wise from the chairmanship of the 
committee and his hasty departure from 
Basle to America.” This rift, we are ad- 
ed, “had a direct bearing on the rela- 
tions between the world Zionist organiza- 
and Great Britain, as the mandatory 

er for Palestine.” 


Y. M. C. A. Shows Growth 
During Past Year 
he recently published yearbook of the 
Y. M. C. A. reveals a marked growth of 
t organization, numerically. The year 
closed with the largest membership in the 
ry of the American Y. The total for 
the United States and Canada is 989,534 
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as against 948,534 the previous year and 
720,468 ten years ago. The year's in- 
crease of 41,014 members includes 24,900 
men and 16,114 boys. Other interesting 
items are: the attendance at religious 
meetings was slightly under the total of 
the previous year; decisions for the Chris- 
tian life register a falling off of 6.2 from 
1926; members uniting with the churches 
totaled 12,816, compared with 13,881 the 
previous year. 


Dr. George N. Luccock Quits 
Active Pastorate 


Rev. George N. Luccock, for many 
years pastor at Westminster (Presby- 
terian) church, Wooster, O., has retired 


from the active ministry, his work at 
Wooster closing September 1. He will be 
responsible only for supply service. 


Detroit Churches Plan Three 
Year Extension Program 

Several years ago the Presbyterian 
churches of Detroit led all other denom- 
inations in organizing churches and 
church schools in strategic locations, but 
recently they have fallen below this rec- 
ord. A _ special campaign is being ar- 
ranged for fifteen days between October 
16 and 30. The council of churches has 
divided equally the various centers that 
are lacking in church facilities so that 
new organizations may be _ considered. 
Dr. M. C. Pearson, executive secretary 
of the board of church extension, has 
persuaded the presbytery of Detroit to 
make an effort to raise $300,000 during 
the next three years to be used in plant- 
ing new churches and assist old ones that 
need support. 


British Congregational Leader 
Quits Secretaryship 

Rev. J. Ross Murray, who has served 
the Manchester (England) Congregational 
board as secretary for twenty years, has 
relinquished this position, to accept a 
pastorate at Stretton. 


Centennial at Clarendon Baptist 
Church, Boston 

The week of October 9-16 will be a gala 
season for Clarendon street Baptist 
church, Boston, where the centenary of 
the organization of the church will be 
celebrated. Among the speakers during 
the week will be Dr. F. B. Meyer, of 
London, who will speak on “Some Leaves 
from My Life.” Dr. Meyer will 
address the ministers of Boston on Mon- 
day morning of celebration week. 


also 


Connecticut Church Observes 
175th Year 

The First Congregational 
East Windsor, Conn., where 
theological seminary was first 
celebrated its 175th anniversary 


church of 
Hartford 

started, 
Septem- 


ber 17 and 18. Dr. Charles R. Brown 
was one of the speakers. 
Moody Bible Institute 
To Teach Medicine 
The Moody Bible institute, Chicago, 


will this year add to its foreign mission- 
ary course free instruction in medicine and 
surgery. These subjects will be taught 
by Dr. H. L. Canright, who was for years 
a medical missionary of the Methodist 
Episcopal church in Chengtu, West 
China. He is a graduate in medicine 
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from the University of Michigan. During 
the last five years of Dr. Canright’s serv- 
ice in China he acted as dean of the 
faculty of medicine in the West China 
union university. 


Dr. C. L. Goodell Sees Spiritual 
Peril in Marble Churches 

Speaking at the Marble Collegiate Re- 
formed church, New York city, two 
weeks ago, Rev. Charles L. Goodell 
warned that the American churches must 
now be careful that, having riches, they 
do not turn to worship material things 
at the expense of spiritual power. Dr. 
Goodell is general secretary of the com- 
mission of evangelism of the federal 
council of churches. “In New York to- 
day,” he said, “we are building two 
churches that will five million. It 
would be a pity if we lost our spiritual 
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power now that we have more money. 
When marble stands in the way of men, 
you may be sure the marble will crumble.” 


Dr. Samuel McComb to 
Preach in France 

Dr. Samuel McComb, of the Episcopal 
theological school, Cambridge, has ac- 
cepted a call to the Church of the Holy 
Spirit, Nice, France, effective Oct. 1. 


Golden Jubilee at Pacific 
Garden Mission 

The fiftieth year of service has recently 
been celebrated at the Pacific Garden mis- 
sion, Chicago, where Col. George Clark 
started activities a half-century ago, and 
where Billy Sunday was converted 35 
years ago. The mission now, however, is 
located on south State street rather than 
on west Van Buren street, where the 
work had its beginning. Mr. Sunday and 
Mel ‘Trotter were among those who 
helped to celebrate. 


Prof. J. A. Lauber Goes to 
Lane Theological 

Prof. J. A. Lauber, who has been con- 
nected with the department of religious 
education in Ashland college, Ashland, O., 
is transferring his services to the same de- 
partment of Lane Theological seminary, 
which is associated with the university of 
Cincinnati. These schools are undertaking 
an experiment with the co-operative plan 
in religious education, which seeks to com- 
bine theory with practice. Periods of field 
activity in the churches will alternate with 
sessions of study in the schools. 


Grace Episcopal Church, Chicago, 
Will Minister to Hospital 

One of Chicago's oldest churches, Grace 
Episcopal, is to have a new building, to 
cost approximately $150,000, th® old prop- 
erty having been disposed of several 
months ago. In its new edifice Grace 
church will have its fourth structure, the 
parish having been started in 1849, the 
first building being consecrated in 1852. 
An interesting item concerning the new 
church is that the second floor will be so 
arranged in gallery fashion that patients 
can be brought from St. Luke’s hospital, 
nearby, with entire convenience. Grace 
church at one time was the place of wor- 
ship of some of Chicago's leading families 


210,000 Christians 
In Japan 

The statistical review of the Japan reli 
gious bureau states that out of 65,000,000 
inhabitants of Japan there are 48,000,000 
Buddhists and 17,000,000 Shintoists, and 
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210,000 adult Christians. However, al- 
though but thirty-two one hundredths of 
one per cent of the population are Chris- 
tian, the students in colleges and universi- 
ties are 40% Christian. 
Dean Inge Expresses 
Himself on Labels 

Writing in the Evening Standard of 
London, Dean Inge hits “fighting groups” 
and labels. “In matters which are really 
important,” he says, “we must eschew 
labels like a snare of the devil. In join- 
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ing a party we must consider very care- 
fully how far names correspond with real- 
ities. Sects generally lose the reason for 
their existence after a short time, but men 
go on blindly fighting against their friends 
and helping their enemies, because the 
two sides still range themselves under the 
old colors. All schemes for the reunion 
of Christendom, and for world peace, are 
wrecked on this reef. We are not happy 
unless we belong to a fighting group, and 
unless we have another fighting group to 
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contend against. It is all very silly and 
very natural. The only practical advice 
is: “Don’t take labels too seriously; per- 
sonalize your sympathies, and deperson- 
alize your antipathies.” 


MODERNIST CONFERENCE 
(Continued from Page 1112) 

matic system, they had the same attitude 
of mind. The leaven of the new knowl- 
edge was spreading even to conservative 
religious circles. Modernism would not 
be so feared by those who dislike mental 
change if it were not already influential 
and plainly destined to increase in power. 
The bishop confessed he had been some- 
what surprised by the quiet confidence 
manifested alike in papers and speeches 
during the conference. It was clear that 
they now felt themselves not merely tol- 
erated but necessary in order that the 
church may win once again the respect of 
educated opinion. One noteworthy fea- 
ture of the conference was that Christian 
leaders, whether Catholic or protestant, 
were impartially judged by their deeds. 
All speakers urged that increase of knowl- 
edge is in itself a revelation of God, and 
that there can be no antithesis between 
true mystical illumination and rational un- 
derstanding. Modernists rightly feel they 
are called to wage battle against spurious 
mysticism which opposes faith to reason, 
defends fantastic superstitions and claims 
the right to ignore truths it dislikes. 


REVISION OF PRAYERS NEEDED 


Bishop Barnes went on to say that we 
now need an extensive reformulation of 
dogma and of the language of many of our 
prayers if we are to appeal successfully 
alike to the spiritual instincts and to the 
reason of our younger people. Unitarian- 
ism with its doctrine of a purely tran- 
scendent God had no attraction for 
modern churchmen. Equally they could 
find no connection between a spiritual 
event and such a physical circumstance as 
the virgin birth. 

Having remarked that our younger edu- 
cated people are increasingly critical of 
creeds and confessions in which state- 
ments occur which once were accepted 
as simple fact and now require to be ex- 
plained as symbol or allegory, and that 
while restatement tarries defections in- 
crease, the bishop added: “If one may 
judge by reports from Lausanne, the rep- 
resentatives of the churches there as- 
sembled to consider faith and order did 
not find it necessary to pay much atten- 
tion to the consequences for faith of mod- 
ern critical scholarship. Working with 
the presuppositions of a generation ago 
they devised ambiguous formulae for gen- 
eral acceptance. Lausanne may thus unite 
the churches, but, if opinions widely 
shared at the Birmingham conferences are 
sound, the churches when so united will 
have few educated members.” 


CHINESE SUPPORTS CONFERENCE VIEWS 
Evidence supporting certain statements 
made at the conference was unexpectedly, 
even dramatically, forthcoming from a 
Chinese visitor, Prof. Timothy Tingfang 
Lew, dean of the faculty of theology, 
Yenching university, Peking, who said 
that denominational divisions and insist- 
ence on an infallible Bible and inflexible 
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dogma were telling against the Christian 
movement in China. He said there are 
over 130 different protestant bodies or or- 
ganizations, and many missionaries dis- 
approve of biblical criticism and the his- 
torical method which is being applied by 
Chinese students alike to the Chinese 
classics and the Christian scriptures. 
“Reasonable souls seeking spiritual help 
are deserting the church. The second 
generation of Christians are rapidly going 
away from the church, seeking spiritual 
consolation and help in science and in 
other ways.” Concerning Christian unity, 
Dr. Lew said Chinese who desire national 
unity are asking, Will not a Christianity 
divided into so many different groups— 
Christians who cannot agree among them- 
selves—will not such divisions introduce 
discord and disunity in our body politic 
in the future, rather than help to unify 
us? Dr. Lew paid warm tribute to what 
he called involuntary humanism—the med- 
ical, educational and philanthropic work 
of Christian missions, which would be a 
permanent monument of “the great reli- 
gion we all believe.” 
ABert Dawson. 
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